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ADVERTISEMENT, . 


INE following Tracts were lately read | 
14 before the Literary Claſs of the 
Royal Society in Edinburgh. As the Sub- 
jects of them are important, and as the 
Author preſumes in ſeveral Particulars to 
differ from the Common Opinion, he has 
been adviſed to publiſh theſe Thoughts 
on them, which are ſuppoſed to be new. 
If they ſhall be found worthy of Notice, a 
few more Eſſays on Subjects of a ſimilar 
Nature will be added to them. N 


ON THE 


ADVANTAGES, Ge. 


* 


Tr is an object of the firſt importance, 10 know” 
wherein the real ſtrength and political great- * 


neſs of a nation conſiſt. This being aſcertained, 


it will be leſs difficult to diſcover the means by 
which they may be advanced and maintained. 
This ſubject has been already conſidered by a 
number of able writers; but in ſo wide a field 
ſome gleanings are ſtill left. Some parts will admit 
of elucidation ; and it is not detracting from the 
merit of the wiſeſt, to ſuppoſe that they have 
fallen into miſtakes which may be rectified. 


That part of it to which I confine myſelf, in 
the following pages, is an attempt to ſnew, that 
manufactures, commerce, and great towns, pro- 
duced "By threw, are not ſo hurtful, as ſome have 


B N ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed, to the welfare of a nation ; further, 
that, in an advanced ſtate of ſociety, the evils 
arifing from them are more than counterba- 


lanced by their attendant advantages. If I ſuc- 


ceed in the attempt, the ſubject will ' require no 
apology, when it is confidered that ſome politi- 


cal writers of the greateſt celebrity have affirmed 


their hurtful tendency, while others have viewed 
them in the moſt diſmal light, as ruinous to a 


| County. 


r 


i obſeryations, | 


I begin the IN ſome previous genera] 


The ſtrength of a nation 1 not conſiſt 
merel; in the number of its inhabitants, nor in 
the abundance of its wealth, or ſuperfluous pro- 


duce. Hiſtory affords many inſtances of the 
moſt populous, and of the wealthieſt nations be- 


coming a prey to an inconſiderable number of 


poor, but warlike invaders. The ſtrength * 


greatneſs of a nation ſeems to be in proportion 
to the number of its induſtrious and virtuous in- 


habitants, who find themſelves intereſted in ſup- 


porting and defending the country to which they 


belong. Taking this for granted, the next ob- 


ject of inquiry is, what are the moſt effectual 


means of increaſing the numbers of a country, 


and 
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and of preſerving the virtue of its inhabitants? 
It is affirmed, and generally allowed, that an 
equal partition of land, with a good govern- 
ment, affording the moſt perfect ſecurity of li- 
berty and property to individuals, will moſt 
effeually promote population, and inſpire the 
growing multitudes with love to their country. 
In proof of this it is obſerved, that where 
there is an unequal diviſion of land, and large 
tracts of country are in the poſſeſſion of a few 
individuals, this will either produce a depopula- 
tion, or prevent an increaſe of inhabitants, This 
will appear, when it is conſidered that it is the 
Intereſt of ſuch proprietors to ſtudy how their 
lands may yield them the greateſt return, at the 
ſmalleſt expence. They employ, therefore, no 
more hands than are abſolutely neceſſary to cul- 
tivate their ground, to whom they pay the loweſt 
wages at which they can be procured. In this 
view it is the ſame thing whether their lands be 
let out to tenants, or be under their own im- 
mediate management. If they be let, it is gene- 
rally at the higheſt rent that can be got for 
them; in which caſe the tenants are no better 
than ſervants, who cannot be turned out of their 
ſervice for a certain term of years, but who gain 
Bo more by Rock and induftry than repays their 
B 2 f expen- 
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expenditure, and affords them a ſcanty ſubſiſt- 
ence. Inftead of a numerous and hardy race of 


yeomanry, the country is thinly peopled by a 
few diſpirited peaſants, little raiſed above thoſe 


in the moſt ſervile ſtate. Livy remarks, with 
ſome aſtoniſhment, that thoſe parts of Latium, 
Which in the earlieſt times of the republic pro- 
duced ſuch mighty armies, ſhould in the time 
of Auguſtus be inhabited only by a few ſlaves, 


employed by the richer citizens of Rome. 


It is much happier for the country, where an 
induſtrious proprietor cultivates his own little lot 
of ground. When it is his own he looks at it 
with pleaſure, and whatever he does for its meli- 
_ oration is done for himſelf. No haughty lord 


can expel him from his poſſeſſion, or ſhare the 
profits of his labour, Being affluent in his ſta- 


in luxury, yet in eaſe and plenty. This equal 


diviſion of property exiſted not only in the 
earlier days of Rome, but- in the time of her 


greateſt real ſtrength and virtue. It is recorded 


that Marius Curius Dentatus, who was conſul in 


the year of Rome 463, ; ſaid he was a dangerous 
citizen who could not be contented with ſeven 


jugera, Their territory was filled with a multi- 
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tude of brave and virtuous huſbandmen, inte- 
reſted in the glory, as þ als as in the nr 


- 


This ſeems to be that ſtate of ſociety which Is 
the moſt favourable not only to population, but- 


to the virtue of the inhabitants, and to the inter- 
nal greatneſs of a nation. There are then no 


temptations to the refinements of luxury, by the 
overgrown wealth of individuals, nor is the great 


body of the people bowed to ſervility by an ab- 


Jet dependence. No man is ſo much exalted 


above the multitude as to attempt a tyranny over 
His country; nor can he find any number ſo loft 


to a ſenſe of their own independence, as to be- 

come his inſtruments in oppreſſing others. Every 
man feels himſelf intereſted in the general good, 
to maintain internal liberty, and to repel hoftile 


force. Where each man,” ſays a late political 


Writer“, © had his little houſe and field to him- 
« ſelf free and independent, what a happy fitua- 
“tion of mankind ! How favourable tyinduſtry 
« and agriculture, to Lens of and Propege> 


ee 
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It is believed, however, that there are many 
_ eountries in which this golden age never exiſted, 
or if it did, it is long ſince paſt, at leaſt in Eu- 


ropean kingdoms; and now there is ſcarcely 


any man ſo great a Quixote in patriotiſm, as 
ſeriouſly to propoſe an attempt to bring it back. 


Such an attempt not only appears impracticable, 


but were it ,otherwiſe, in the preſent ſtate of 


things, it would be impolitic. It has been ob- 


ſerved, that in nations as well as in individuals, 


there is a youth, a maturity, and an old age, or 


a gradual progreſs from the commencement of 


political exiſtence to its final diſſolution. This 


obſervation, though both common and juſt,” has 
not, I think, been ſufficiently attended to by 
many writers. For if we acknowledge that it 

would be prepoſterous to govern a perſon ar- 


rived at full maturity of judgment, by the ſame 
rules which might be proper for the management 


of a ſtripling, it is no leſs ſo to ſuppole, that the 
ſame regulations, which might be admirably 
fitted for an early ſtate of ſociety, would be 
equally ſuitable for a nation in an advanced ſtate 


* 


of civilization. 


In an early age of ſociety, the manners of the 
people are pure and ſimple, while there are few 
temptations to fraud and violence. A ſmall 

number 
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government of {ſuch a people. But this cannot 
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creaſes in wealth, in numbers, and what are call- 
ed the refinements of life, it gradually lofes 


its primitive virtue. Every man begins to ſee 


his own intereſt diſtinct from that of his neigh- 
bour. Selfiſhneſs' produces avarice, ambition, 


and jealouſy, and theſe give rife to fraud and 


mutual violence Hence a variety of laws, and 
a ſtrict executive government, become neceſſary 


to prevent injuries and oppreſſion. But a ſtrict 


execution of juſtice appears to be incompatible 
with an equal diviſion of property and corrup- 
tion of manners. There muſt be a diſtinction of 


ranks to maintain ſubordination; for the multitude 


will never ſubmit to the government of one whom 
they conſider as no greater than themſelves; and 
a certain degree of ſuperior wealth or property 
ſeems neceſſary to produce this diſtinction. While 
men diſregard their equals, or refuſe to ſubmit 
to their authority, they look up with reſpect to | 


thoſe who by ſuperior ' wiſdom or good fortune 
have acquired an aſcendancy over them. 


Ihe unequal diviſion of property therefore, 


which almoſt neceſſarily takes place in the pro- 
greſs of ſociety, and which no laws can en- 
urely prevent, is not ſo much to be regretted as 
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number of plain laws may be ſufficient for the 


continue to be long the caſe. As a nation in- 
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at firſt fight we might: be inclined to think. 
Though it may by. reckoned an evil, yet it 
prevents an evil of a more dangerous tendency 
than itſelf, viz. anarchy and confuſion. In Scot- 
land, and in ſeveral other countries in Europe, 
when the royal authority happened to be weak, 


theſe kingdoms were often nearly depopulated, by 
petty civil wars between neighbouring proprie- 
tors of land. When, by the prevalence of theſe 


diſorders, bloodſhed and rapine had become 
frequent, the peaceable and induſtrious were 


compelled to enter into leagues for mutual de- 


fence; or, what was at firſt more commonly the 


practice, to become the vaſſals of ſome powerful 
chieftain, under whoſe banners they fought, and | 


from whom ey expected protection. 


But while this eftabliſhment of the power of 


chieftains, barons or great lords, prevented ab- 


ſolute anarchy, it introduced another evil nearly 
as great, that of a tyrannical ariſtocracy. The 


great barons, ſenſible of. their. power by the 
number of their vaſſals, and accuſtomed to war, 


wealth, knew not how to > befiow the proviſions: - 


* * 


affected an independeney, and often ſet the 

royal power at defiance. Many of them being 
poſſeſſed of a large extent of country, and en- 
joy ng its produce, which was then eſteemed 
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tbey could not themſelves conſume, otherwiſs 
than by keeping a number of warlike retainers 


which prevailed for many ages in Europe, which 


made the great barons ſo ready to enter into 
any martial enterprize where honour was to be 
obtained, and often on the moſt frivolous cauſes 
do take up arms againſt their ſovereign. While 
they were troubleſome ſubjects, they were arbi- 
trary, and often tyrannical maſters. Their mar- 
tial retainers might enjoy the appearance of free- 
dom, but the great body of the people, the pea- 
fants, the labourers of the ground, though the 
moſt uſeful members of ſociety, were held ina 
fate of ſlavery. There was at this time almoſt 


no intermediate claſs between nobles and com- 


monalty. We can ſcarcely ſuppoſe any ftats 


more unfavourable than this to the. happineſs of 


individuals, or to the welfare of ſociety. The 


hiftory of Europe for many years appears to be, 


chiefly from this cauſe, one continued ſcene of 
war and blpodthed. 


we? 


It was happy 1 for mankind, that any means 
could be deviſed to remedy evils of ſuch magni- 
tude, namely, to reduce the power of the 


haughty barons; to ſubdivide the property of 


land; 
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land; to raiſe a middle claſs of men in ſociety, 
who might combine againſt tyranny; to en- 
courage induſtry inſtead of war; and to render 
the property of the induſtrious more ſecure. 
No effectual means however were employed, at 
leaſt in Britain, for this purpoſe, until the reign 
of Henry the VIIth, That ſagacious monarch, 
though perhaps only with a view to ſecure his 
own power, and to fill his coffers, yet, by the. 
laws which he enacted, did the moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to ſociety at large. He not only ſtrictly 
prohibited any baron from keeping beyond à 
limited number of ſervants or retainers, but he 
enabled them to break the entails on their 
eftates, and to alienate their property : while at 
the ſame time he gave every encouragement to 
the improvement of arts, of ſcience, of manu- 
: &ctures and commerce. 


It was theſe laſt acts of political fairy that 
ſeem to have had the moſt powerful effects in 
producing a change on the former ſtate of ſo- 
ciety *. They elevated men of ſcience, artiſts, 
merchants, and manufacturers, not only to a ſtate 


Mr. Hume, in his Obſervations on the Reign of Henry 
VII, aſeribes this change in the ſtate of ſociety chiefly te 
the law enabling the nobles to alienate their property ; but 
| his opinion on the Whole is nearly the ſame with that here 
expreſſed. : 
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of independency, but enabled: them to vie in 


wealth and ſplendour with thoſe chiefs by whom 


they were formerly held in the utmoſt contempt z 
and they contributed to bring down the proud 
barons nearer to a level with their fellow ſub- 
jets. If the nobles had been obliged to limit 
the number of their retainers, while they had no 
other way of ſpending the ſuperfluous produce 
of their lands, an accumulation of their wealth 


would have been, the conſequence. The law 
therefore, enabling them to alienate their lands, 


could have produced no material effect in the 
ſubdiviſion of property: they were under no 


' temptation to ſell ; on the contrary, they were 


more able than formerly, to buy land and ex- 


tend their domains. Thus the diviſion of pro- 
perty, and the diſtinction of ranks, would have 


become mor unequal than before. But by the 
encouragement given to arts, manufactures and 
trade, a wide channel was opened for the flow 


of ſuperfluous wealth. Inſtead of that rude 
plenty by which the halls of the great barons 


were diſtinguiſhed, a taſte for conveniences, for 


elegancies, for luxuries and amuſements, for- 
merly unknown, began to take place. The no- 


bles vied with one another, not by the number 
of martial retainers, but by the magnificence of 
their houſes, the elegance of their dreſs and 

furniture, 
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furniture, and the refinements of their entertain- | 
ments and amuſements. As at their country- houſes 
theſe could be ſeen and admired only by a few, ci- 
ties became the frequent ſeats of their reſidence, 
where their expences were carried to the greateſt 
height. Here, inſtead of one expence, that of 
keeping a plentiful table, which was chiefly fur- 
niſhed from their own fields, they were expoſed 
to a thouſand, which, though apparently ſmall 
when taken ſeparately, yet, when put together, 
exhauſted generally more than the annual Pro- 
duce of their eſtates. 


As it is difficult to retrench expences in living, 
numbers of them gradually contracted debts, 
which obliged them to ſell part or the whole of 
their eſtates. The lands fold fell generally, 
| though in ſmaller parcels, into the hands 
of manufacturers or merchants, who had made 
their money chiefly by furniſhing the nobles 
with the different articles of their trade. In 
this manner it would appear, that the rife of the 
arts anc manufactures became the moſt effectual 
mean of reducing without violence the exorbi- 
tant power of the nobles, of ſubdividing pro- 
 perty, and of raifing an intermediate claſs in ſo- 
ciety. The encouragement given about this 
time to ſcience alfo greatly contributed, not only 


to 
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to the formation of this intermediate claſs, but 
to kindle a ſpirit of liberty, and give that ſecurity 
to property which is to eſſential to the A ed 
of a nation, 


It is true, that by this change of manners 2 
nobility, once hardy an4 warlike, are in danger 


of becoming luxurious and effeminate ; and, in- 


ſtead of a body of martial retainers or vaſſals, 
ready at an hour's warning to rife in defence of 
their country, there remains only a crowd of 
harmleſs peaſants or mean tradeſmen. But 
when we conſider the uſe which the nobles in for- 


mer times often made of their power, the abridge- 
ment of it 1s not to be regretted ; and when it 


is known that the hardy peaſant and mechanic, 


whoſe bodies are inured to labour, may in a few 


months be ſo trained to arms, as to be almoſt 
equally fit for action with the experienced veteran, 
this laſt ſtate of ſociety ſeems t be infinitely 
preferable to the firſt, For it is farther known, 
that by the increaſe of trade and manufactures not 


only employment and ſubſiſtence are given to 


thouſands, who either never would have exiſted, 

or if they had exiſted muſt have remained idle 

nuiſances i in ſociety, but by their labour there isa 

continual increaſe of wealth, which affords almoſt 

inexhauſtible ſources of national ſtrength; ſo 
| that 
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tHat a nation is now capable of more vigorous 
and more continued efforts, either of defence or 
attack, than in the moſt martial ages of chi- 
voalry. : | | 


Cities and great towns are the neceſſary ef- 
ſects of this advanced ftate of ſociety. It has 
been already obſerved, that perſons of rank and 
fortune have in cities the fulleſt opportunity of 
diſplaying the magnificence and elegance of 
their equipage, dreſs, and furniture. Here al- 
to they can be moſt eaſily and amply ſupplied 
with all the elegancies of life: and that afſem- 
blage of rank, fortune, taſte, &c. which in a 
great city converges as it were to a focus, and af- 
fords a conſtant and mutual fund of pleaſure and 
amuſement. Such cities will therefore increaſe 
generally in proportion to the increaſe of the 
wealth of a nation; individuals coming from 
every part of the country, to ſpend their ſuper- 
fluous wealth in thoſe places of reſort where it 
can purchaſe the greateſt variety of entertain- 
ment. Again, as perſons of affluence neceffarily 
_ employ a number of people almoſt immediately 
under them, not only for the neceſſaries, but the 
' pleaſures, elegancies, and luxuries of polite life, 
this wil naturally draw to great towns not only 
their houſehold ſervants, or thoſe occafionally 
i. 
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employed to adminiſter to their entertainment and 
pleaſure; ſuch as the variety of ſtage- players, 


fingers, and muſicians; but a ſtill greater num- 


ber of mechanics, artiſts, ſnop-kee pers, and mer- 
chants; who will there find certain employment, 


and a ready vent for all their commodities. Theſe 


different artiſts and tradeſpeople again give em- 


ployment to one another; ſo that cities once 


founded naturally enlarge themſelves, and con- 


tinue to increaſe with the progreſs of ſociety, 


and the wealth of a country. 


Great towns, at a diſtance from the capital, 
have their riſe from ſomewhat different cauſes, 
but are likewiſe the effects of the progreſs of arts 


and manufactures. It is known that ſome ma- 
nufactures may be carried on in the country, at 
a diſtance from large towns, to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, becauſe the cheapneſs of proviſion and 


labour does more than defray the expence of 


| carrying their produce to matket. But this 
is not generally the caſe. It is certain that it is 
in towns, and ſome of them now very populous, 


that manufactures have been carried on to the 


greateſt extent, and that there the higheſt im- 
Provements have been made on them. Artifls 
and manufacturers are from the ſtrongeſt of all 
Princi iples, viz. ſelf-intereſt, animated to exert 


their 
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their utmoſt ingenuity and {kill to vie with each 

other in the production of the beſt manufactured 
I goods, and at the loweſt prices. This has given 
riſe to the diviſion of labour, experienced * to 
be the moſt profitable invention of modern 
times; and, beſides this invention, to a variety 
of others, for ſhortening labour and improving 
3 the ſeveral branches of manufacture. It is this 

; chiefly which has enabled the manufacturers of 
1 ſuch towns as Mancheſter, Birmingham, Shef- 
I field, Glaſgow, and Paiſly, to underſell, in their 

| ſeveral articles of produce, the traders of almoſt 

every other nation. The great ſale of their ma- 
nufactures neceſſarily produces wealth, and with 
that population » with elegance and improvement 
of manners; fo that towns, which lately contained 

but a few poor tradeſmen, are gradually rifing 

to be in ſome meaſure places of faſhionable 

reſort. gy 


In this view, cities and great towns are not, 

1 as ſome political writers affirm, figns of the cor- 
ruption of the age, but rather an evidence of in- 

_ creaſing induſtry, wealth, and population; in 

which the ſtrength and greatneſs of a nation 

Pf chiefly conſiſt. In evidence of this, it is a fact, 


dee Smith on the Wealth of Nations. 


that 


that large cities and great towns are ſeldom or 


never to be found in a poor country; but in the 


richeſt and moſt flouriſhing countries there the 
nobleſt and largeſt TT". 1 4 | 


80 far I bulieve ut will the guaerally allowed, 
that manufactures, commerce, and great towns, 
are the effects of increaſing wealth, and are alſo 
to a certain degree conducive to the general 
good of ſociety. But, at the ſame time, it is af- 
firmed, that while they enrich a certain claſs, 
they prove in the end hurtful to the great body 

of the nation; that they divert thoſe bands, 
which might be more uſefully employed in agri- 


culture, to unprofitable manufactures, and do not 
materially : add to the wealth or greatneſs « of the 


nation, This idea has been held up with 
great ingenuity by ſome late F rench political 
writers. Monſieur Queſnai, and the followers 
of his opinion, repreſent the produce of land as 
the /ole ſource of the revenue and wealth of 
every country; confidering the claſs of artifigers 


as altogether barren and unproductive, Becauſe 
their labour replaces only the ſtock which em- 


ploys them with its e a. : 


The gage of this notion is fully expoſed by 


the v learned and profound author of the 
C | Wealth 
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„ 
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Wealth of Nations, He has clearly ſhewn that 


it-is alwgether improper to confider artificers, 


manufacturers and merchants, in the ſame 


light with menial ſervants. The labour of the 


menial ſervant does not continue the exiſtence 


of the fund which maintains and employs him; 


but a manufacturer, while he conſumes a half- 
yearly revenue of ten pounds worth of corn or 


cther neceflaries, has produced. an equal value 


of work, capable of purchaſing, either to him- 


felf or to ſome other perſon, an equal half-yearly 
revenue. The value therefore of what has 


been produced is equal not to ten but to twenty 


pounds. It muſt follow that the country is ten 
pounds richer by his labour. This has been ſo 


fully demonſtrated in a juſtly well-known book, 


| that it is  unneceffary to infiſt further on this 


part of the bo ru 


But ſome Ger authors of this country, of 


merited celebrity, have confidered manufac- 


tures, , commerce and great cities, as hurtful to 


a nation in general, not only as they take away 
the hands which might be more uſefully em- 
ployed in agriculture, but as they promote 
luxury, and effeminacy of manners. They 
maintain, that great towns in particular, which are 
the effect of manufactures and commerce, have 


5 
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an unavoidable tendency to cortupt the vicrals 
of the people; to ſhorten the lives of their inha- 


bitants; and to introduce a licentiouſhefs and 
profligacy of manners, which muſt haſten the 


| downfal and ruin of that nation where they are 
encouraged, This opinion is maintained by the 
late learned and ingenious Dr. Wallace, in his 
Diſſertation on the Numbers of Mankind; by 
Dr. Price, in his Eſſays on the Population and Un- 
healthineſs of London; and by other authors be- 
ſides of merited reputation. Even Mr. Hume, 
though he confiders manufactures and commerce 
as ſources of magical] wealth, yet allows, That 
enormous ities are deſtructive to ſociety; 
© beget vice and diſorder of all kinds; ſtarve 


the remoter provinces; and even ſtarve them- 


* ſelves, by the prices to which they raiſe pro- 


„ viſions.” Theſe ideas merit confideration, as 
they may ſeem applicable not only to one, but 
to every great city. I ſhall, therefore venture 


to throw out a few thoughts on this ſubject, 
which may not be new to ſoms; yet; a5 1 have 


not met with them in the courſe of my reading, 


I Sn are not n., n * 
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commetce in ſubdividing property, in feducing 
the overgrown wealth and power of individuals, 
| C 3 5 and 


5 
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and in raifing up an intermediate claſs of men 


in ſociety, has, I hope, appeared from the for- 
mer part of this diſcourſe. But it is faid that 


this not only may be, but is already carried 
too far; that, from the number of operoſe manu- 


factures daily rifing, multitudes are carried 
away from agriculture, where they would have 


been more profitably employed, and in which 


the real wealth and greatneſs of a nation chiefly 


conſiſt. 

In my judgment, however, this aſſertion is 
begging the queſtion, which ought to be firſt 
proved; for I think it may be ſhewn, that 
manufactures do not take away thoſe hands 
which would have been more profitably em- 


ployed in agriculture. I think it only employs 
| thoſe who would have been altogether idle, or 


who never would have exiſted, had it not been 
for manufactures. It is affirmed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the many thouſands now wholly em- 
ployed in manufactures in Britain, there is no 
real ſcarcity of hands for agriculture. For 


though it is true, that the wages of country la- 
bour is ſomewhat higher within {theſe thirty 
| years, yet this riſe is not occaſioned by the 
ſy of hands, but 1s the natural conſe- | 


quence 
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quence of the riſe of taxes, of the * of 
wealth, and of! ROTTEN | 


| In cvidents of this, it is a fact, that country 


ſervants, though they work equally hard, yet 
may be hired for nearly one half of the wages 
that is paid to the generality of artificers and 
manufacturers. It is true, that the higher wages 
paid to a manufacturer is partly for his ſkill, 


or for the 


ime ſpent in the acquiſition of his 


fce, as they cannot be diſpenſed with, ſuperior 


wages would be given, as a bribe to keep them 


from more lucrative employments. But this is 
not found neceſſary. Farmers ſometimes com- 


plain, particularly during the time of war, when 
there is a great demand for private ſoldiers ; 


but I have never heard. of an inſtance of a good 


maſter wanting field ſeryants: In the time of 
peace he has generally the offer of more than he 


can employ, and thoſe at very moderate wages: 


This I think is a proof that manufaQures do not 
take away the hands a for agriculture. I% 


It is allowed that ſome parts of the country 
appear to be thinly peopled; but it will be 


found that in thoſe parts, where there are the 


feweſt inhabitants for the extent of ground they 
| Ls ©: | _ occupy, 


.— But if country ſervants were actually 
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occupy, ſuch as the Highlands -of Scotland, 


there has actually been an over- population, that 
is, there were greater numbers than could find 


employment, or food. This I conjecture was the 


Chief cauſe of the rapine and thefts which were 


formerly fo frequent in the Highlands. The 


poor people were driven by neceſſity to take 
what they could not want. Now, that order is 


better eſtabliſhed, there are numbers who come 
; every year from the Highlands to the Low-coun- 


try in ſearch of employment in the meaneſt and 
moſt laborious occupations. Before the efta- 
bliſhment of manufactures, the ſame cauſe pro- 
duced the ſame effect in the Low country of Scote 
land; the inhabitants emigrated to England, 


and to other richer countries, where they might 
find ſubfiſtence. As a. further proof that there 
| is no real want of people, I believe it is a fact, 


that in the courſe of the American war there 


were near one hundred thouſand men gon 
out of this country, of whom not a fifth 


ever returned, yet the loſs of that CLE: was 
not at any time very ſenſibly felt. 


It is ſald that in ſome country pariſhes the 


numbers have diminiſhed one half within theſe 
fifty years, I believe that in many places 


this 1 15 ne caſo; occationed chiefly by the de- 
| ftruction N 
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ſtrucdion of cottages, and throwing a number of 
ſmall farms into one large farm. It is not meant 
to defend this practice. In many caſes it ap- 
pears to be injudicious. _ Theſe cottages and 
ſmall farms were the nurſeries of the beſt, and of 
the greateſt numbers of our common ſarvants. 

But it cannot be juſtly ſaid that this depopula» 
tion is oecaſipned by manufactures; nor Gan, it 
even be alledged that this depopulation has 
been hurtful to the improvement of theſe parts 
of the gountry. On the gontrary, , theſe, parts 
complained of are in 4. better. ſtate of cultiva · 
tion; that is, they yield pear a double quantity 
| 4 corg, and that at a ſmaller enpence as 
they did formerly. Further, though the gun 

3 in ſome. country , pariſhes be., diminiſhed, 
yet, by the rapid increaſe pf populous yillages 
and manufacturing towns, there has been, 3 Son= 
ſiderable increaſe in rand population. 104 31 


* 
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| Manufaures then, even thoſe that are age 
roſe, are not, as has been ſuppoſed, hurtful to 

agriculture, 1 think 1 it may be ſhewn that they 
have been and continue $0. be of the greateſſ 
ſervice to it. Mr. Hume, in his Eſſaq on the 
Pogylouſpels of Ancient Nations, juſtly obſerves, 
4 Becauſe agriculture may in ſome, inſtances 

6 flouriſh without trade or mapylactures, is it 


04 * 
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« juſt reaſoning to conclude, that in any great 
extent of country, and for any track of time, 
it could ſubſiſt alone? The moſt natural way 
cc furely to encourage huſbandry is firſt to excite 
„ Other kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford 
*« the labourer a ready market for his commo- 
« dities, and a return of ſuch goods as may 
© contribute to his pleaſure and enjoy ment. 


855 N en, is N on wiverſal. 3 * 
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Manufiures are Further ſerviceable- to agri- 
culture, by giving employment to many” thou- 
ſands; even in the moſt remote parts of the 
country, when their ſervice is not requited in 
the field. Though Edinburgh be not reckoned 
a manufacturing town, yet I have been well 
informed that the linen manufacturers in that 
city, or iti its ſuburbs, give employment to about | 
ten thouſand people, of whom there is not one 
thouſand who live in or very near Edinburgh. 
The greateſt part of the ſpinners: live at the 
diſtance of fifty,. or a hundred miles from it. 
This is doing an eſſential ſervice to thoſe parts 
of the country. It enables thoſe people to live 
in it, who otherwiſe muſt have left- it for want 
of employment; and leaves to the farmer a 
number of uſeful hands, whom he can hire at 
a ſmall expence in hay time, and harveſt. 
Manufac- 
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Manufactures and commerce are beſides of 
uſe to agriculture, by producing that wealth 
which is eſſentially neceſſary for the improve- 
ment of ground naturally poor and barren. 
There are many parts, both in England and 
Scotland, where the money laid out in the im- 
provement of waſte lands has greatly exceeded 
the original purchaſe. A poor farmer, however 
ſkilful, could not have afforded to give almoſt the 
lowuſt rent for them. It is delightful to ſee the 
fields in many parts of the country, which within 

theſe twenty or thirty years were not Wörth fix- 
pence, now worth one, two, and even three guineas 
per acre. Merchants and manufacturers, whothave 
been ſucceſsful in trade, have, for the moſt part, 
ſome money to ſpare; and chat variety, which 
men generally ſearch after, naturally, indeed 
almoſt neceſſarily, leads them to lay out this on 
agriculture. It is an agreeable relief from the 


fatigue of a counting- room, to get at ſome diſ- 1 
ance from the ſmoke of a town; and ſuperintend 4 
the labours of the field. It has been alſo ob- 5 9 

ſerved, that merchants make the beſt farmers, | 
as they are accuſtomed to thole habits of c «| 


nomy and attention, which ſoon render them 
no leſs ſkilful in the one buñneſs than in the 
other. Though they ſhould on ſome occaſions 
make an improfitable adventure in this way; that 
is, 
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and manufactures are not hurtful to agriculture, 
is, I thigk, equally clear. They provide a ſure 
market near at hand, far all the produce of a 
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repay the expence of cultivation, ſo that indivi- 


duals are loſers; yet there:is a real acceſſion of 


gain to the country; and the money is much 
better beſtowed than on foreign luxuries, or ex- 
Penfive pleaſures. It is aecordingly, ſinee t he 
riſe of trade and manufactures, that the greateſt 
route ha ve been made in 1 92 
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fam; not only for cord, but for many ſwaller 
articles gf produce, which would not bear the 


expence of carriage. They further afford manure 
do all the adjacent grounds; which, though often 


poor, yet, by the force of that manure, are 


brought into the higheſt ſtate of cultivation. 
Many inftapces of this might be given. It ia 


remarkable in the neighbourhood of almoſt all 


the manufacturing towns in England and Scot» 
land,, Grounds, which in the memory of many 


alive, nay: within theſe few years, were mere 
bleak and barren heaths, are now converted in- 


to rieh and fertile fields, producing a real ac- 
quiſition of many thouſand acres to the country. 


laſtead af * they ſpread a circle of 
wealth - 


wealth for many miles around them. Further, 

though numbers come every year from the 
neighbourhood to live in ſuch towns, yet there 
is no 'apppearance of any depopulation in the 
country by this annual ſupply; on the contrary, 
the numbers in the accu Fan ſeem m 
to 1 0 *** 
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The nn Fea! which en SH enter- 
tained of the general” depopulation occafioned 
by manufactures and great towns, appear to me 
to be almoſt entirely without foundation.” It is 
a certain maxim, that wherever men. find/ good 
employment they are in a capacity to purghaſa 
food, and Where they have ſufficieney of food 

population will aſſurediy follow. It has been 
obſerved, «© That the prolific virtue of men, 
k yere it to act in its fulleſt extent without the 
* reſtraint which poverty and neceſſity impoſes 
* on it, would double the numbers of mankind - 
“ every generation.“ Though, then, it ſhould 
be allowed, that the unhealthy labour of ſome 
manufactures, with the corrupted air of great 
towns, has a tendency to ſhorten the lives of 
numbers, yet this appears to be more than com- 


penſated by the encouragement they give to po - 
pulation. It may not only be ſuppoſed, but it 


daily appears, that Where young people have a 


prof 1 
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proſpect of certain employment, with ſuch wages 
as may enable them to maintain a family, they 
will marry at an early period, and that ſuch 
marriages will be fruitful. On the contrary, 

where they have no certain proſpect of employ- 
ment, or that the wages they receive can barely 
ſupport a fingle individual, the dread of poverty 
baniſhes all thoughts of marriage; or, if they 


do marry, their children die at an oy age, for 


want of proper food and care. 

5 Should Rel then N by high taxes on ma- 
nufactures, or ſevere reſtraints on the growth of 

towns, to depreſs them, with a view to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and population, I think 


it is next to a certainty that we ſhould do a moſt 


material injury to both. Inſtead of being hurt- 
15 2s. has been affirmed, 125 ſeem 5 


De 


tion. = 


I come now to the laſt part of the argument 
mentioned by Mr. Hume, and ſtill more inſiſted 
on by Dr. Wallace, Dr. Price, and others; 
namely, that very large cities are deſtructive to 
ſociety; beget vice and diſorder of all kinds; 
ſtarve the remoter Provinces ; ; and even ſtarve 
themſelves, 


themſelves, by the price to > which an raiſe pro- | 


viſions. 


All this J believe might be ſaid of Rome, and 
of Eaftern cities, under a tyrannical govern- 
ment. In the decline of the empire, diſorders 
of every kind had riſen to the higheſt. pitch 
in Rome. The remoter provinces were ſtarved 
by it, while the citizens were often in danger of 


ſtarving themſelves. But I do not think that 
theſe evils appear to have ariſen ſo much from 
the extent of the city, as from the tyranny and 


bad government which then prevailed. Vice 
and diſorders were produced in Rome, not 
merely by the accumulation of numbers, but by 
the actual encouragement given to idleneſs, 
diſſipation, and every ſort of crime. Theſe were 
encouraged by the great influx of wealth, pro- 


_ cured, not by honeſt induſtry, but by rapine and 


oppreſſion, and by the bribes which the people 
received, both of donatives, of money, and gratis 
diſtributions of corn, from thaſe who were aſpir- 


ing after power. The frequent ſhows exhibited 
in the amphitheatre, at the expence of the can- 


didates for popular favour, were in a particular 
manner calculated to confirm their propenſity to 
diſſipation and tumult. The remoter , provinces 

= 0 
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were at the ſame time flarved by the heavy ex- 
actions impoſed to ſupply the continual craving, 


we an idleneſs of the —— 


But this cannot with juſtice be ſaid of any city 


in Europe, not even of London, though it be 
confeſſedly the largeſt city in this quarter of the 


globe. Yet we daily hear complaints of the 


Increafing ſize of London, as if it were a great 


national evil; and this maintained by ſome of the 
ableſt writers. It is ſaid that the fize of London 


is an evidence not of the profperity, but of the 
corruption of the nation; not of the ſtrength, 


but of the weakneſs of the country. That our 
capital city is like an overgrown head, too large 


for the body: that the influx of wealth, which 


pours into it, produces profligacy of manners; 
and that its great fize renders it ſo unhealthy, 


that it requires an annual ſupply of fix thouſand 


people, which is an actual loſs of fo many lives 


to the country in general. That therefore 


means ſhould'be thought of to reſtrain its growth, 
and if poſſible to reduce its ſize. Theſe affir- 
mations I have long thought to be ill- founded; 
and as they are applicable to every other DE 


growing city, 1 thall confider them more ad ct 


—_— 
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11 the ſize of the city of London aroſe from 
forced or artificial, cauſes z that is, if the people 
were either compelled or bribed to reſide in it; 
then there might be ſome ground for theſe affir- 
mations. But this it is known is not the caſe. 
The population of London ariſes from natural 
and unavoidable cauſes. That city is the capital 
of a nation in which there is a greater number 
of rich commoners than in any other kingdom d 
of Europe. It is the ſeat of their legiflation and 
government. It is the chief ſeat of commerce; 
it is the ſeat of pleaſure or faſhionable amuſe- 
ment; and it is the ſeat of al! the elegant refine- 
ment of polite lifz. Paris is the next largeſt city 
in Europe, becauſe it is the capital of a larger 
kingdom; but it is not the chief ſeat of com- 
merce in that nation, therefore it is not ſo 
populous. The concurring cauſes above · men- 
tioned neceflarily draw the moſt opulent inha- 
bitants from every part of the kingdom to reſide 
in London, for at leaſt a conſiderable part of 
the year; and they again, it has been ſhewn,” | 
draw to it ſtill greater numbers, who live under 
them. The incteafing- fize of the capital is 
therefore ſo far from being a fign of genetal 
weakneſs or corruption, that, like other great 
towns in the country, it is a ſign of increaſing 
wealth 524 1 Were poverty and de- 
. population 
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population gradually extending over the country, 
Fewer could afford to live in the capital. 


But, allowing this to be the caſe, it may be 


aid, that it would be better for the general good 
of the nation, that there were not ſo many cauſes 


concurring to increaſe the ſize of London. If, 


for example, the chief ſeat of legiſlation and 
government were removed from the chief ſeat of 


commerce. By this there would be two great 
cities of moderate ſize, inſtead of one overgrown ; 


and the wealth of the country would be more 
equally diffuſed. 


This wake is . but it is doubted 


| whottier'| it be ſolid. London is ſituated in nearly 
the center of the richeſt part of the iſland; from 


every part of which notice of any event may now 
be tranſmitted by poſt in a few days, at a trifling 


expence; and, by a large navigable river, an eaſy 


communication is opened to every part of the 


world. This has rendered it, almoſt from the 


days that the Romans ſettled in Britain to the 
preſent time, the chief ſeat of government and 
of commerce, Had it not been found the moſt 


commodious for both, it is impoſſible that this 


would have continued to be the caſe under fo 


many revolutions, But further, as Britain is a 


commercial 


— 
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commercial country it ſeems moſt natural that 
the chief ſeat of commerce ſhould alſo be the 
Chief ſeat of legiſlation and government. By 
this means the wiſdom of the nation is con- 
centrated, and our rulers have the beſt oppor- 
tunity of receiving the earlieſt and beſt informa- 
tion of what concerns the welfare and proſperity 
of the country. Merchants, and perſons con- 
cerned in trade can there more eafily attend and 
give them advice, than if they were compelled 
for theſe purpoſes to negle& their buſineſs, by 
undertaking long and incommodious journies. 
Though therefore a particular part of the coun- 
try might have been benefited by removing the 
| ſeat of legiſlation from the ſeat of trade, yet 
there is reaſon to believe, that it is better for the 
nation at large that they are conjoined. It is 
probable that for ſuch reaſons London has 
remained fo long to be, and it is likely will con 
tinue to be, the ſeat both of government and 
commerce. = e 


Another argument againſt great cities is, that 
they are nurſeries of vice and diſorder of every 
kind. It is to be feared, that the truth of this to 
a certain degree cannot be denied. As ſuch 
cities are the ſeats of faſhionable amuſement, 
they offer ſo many temptations to extravagance - 
'D and 
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and diſſipation, that a young perſon of warm 
paſſions and inexperience in life is in the utmoſt 
danger of ruin, It is not to be doubted, that 
numbers might have maintained their virtue in 
the country, who, by coming to a large city, 
where they were under no reſtraint, have de- 
ſtroyed both their health and fortune in a ſhort 
time. Cities give occaſion to yet more frequent 
ſcenes of vice and diſorder in low life. Perſons 
of doubtfutor worthleſs charaQers, who cannot 
live with any credit in the country, or in ſmall 
towns, where they are known, fly to great cities, 
where they think they may practice their various 
frauds with leſs danger of diſcovery. They 
alſo make it their bufineſs to teach and confirm 
one another in all the arts of knavery and vice. 
Hence the number of public executions, which 
are more frequent in London, even in proportion 
to its ſize, than in Woke town in Britain, 


Theſe evils are ſeriouſly to be regretted; but 
1 think it may be ſhewn, on the one hand, that 
in a certain degree they are unavoidable, and 
on the other, it may be very much doubted 
whether they are ſo great national evils as is 
commonly apprehended, 


Theſe evils ſeem to be n in an ad- 


vanced ſtate of ſoclety, where wealth and civiliz- 
ation 
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ation neceſſarily introduce a variety of pleaſures 


and faſhoinable amuſements. In every ſtate of 


ſociety there are concomitant advantages and 


diſadvantages. An advanced ſtate is marked by 
luxury and diſſipation; an early ſtate is marked 


with a rudeneſs, and often a barbarity, which is 


in truth more pernicious to the intereſts of man- 
kind. If a young man will not be reſtrained 
from extravagance and profligacy by the dread 
of poverty, diſeaſe and e 
pected that his principles of virtue, or of manly 
reſolution have never been well eftabliſhed. 


pt, it is to be ſuſ- 


There is reaſon to believe, that, though great ci- 


ties had never exiged, yet he would have found 
out other places, where in a narrower circle he 
might, in the end, no leſs certainly have effected 


his own ruin, and perhaps done a ſtill greater 
injury to others. Beſides, though in London 
there may be numbers corrupted and ruined, yet 
this is not a neceſſary effect of a great eity, On 
the contrary, it is believed, that there are almoſt 


as many men to.be found in London, and who 
have been educated chiefly there, who are diſtin= 
guiſhed not only by ſobriety and induſtry, but 
who, though poſſeſſed of fortune, retain their 
virtue, as are to be found in any other town in 


Britain, even in proportion to its ſmaller ſize. 
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and diſſipation, that a young perſon of warm 


paſſions and inexperience in life is in the utmoſt 
danger of ruin. It is not to be doubted, that 
numbers might have maintained their virtue in | 
the country, who, by coming to a large city, 
where they were under no reſtraint, have de- 


ſtroyed both their health and fortune in a ſhort 
time. Cities give occaſion to yet more frequent 


ſcenes of vice and diſorder in low life. Perſons 
of doubtful or worthleſs charaQers, who cannot 
live with any credit in the country, or in ſmall 
towns, where they ate known, fly to great cities, 
where they think they may practice their various 
frauds with leſs danger of diſcovery, They 


alſo make it their bufineſs to teach and confirm 
one another in all the arts of knavery and vice. 


Hence the number of public executions, which 
are more frequent in London, even in proportion 
to its ſize, than in any other town in Britain. 


Theſe evils are ſeriouſly to be regretted; but 
I think it may be ſhewn, on the one hand, that 
in 2 certain degree they are unavoidable, and 
on the other, it may be very much doubted 
whether they are ſo great national evils as is 
e apprehended, _ 


Theſe evils ſeem to be unavoidable in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of ſociety, where wealth and civiliz- 
ation 


8. 


ö 


pected that his principles of virtue, or of manly 
reſolution have never been well eftabliſhed. 
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ation neceſſarily introduce a variety of pleaſures 


and faſhoinable amuſements. In every ſtate of 


ſociety there are concomitant advantages and 


diſadvantages. An advanced ſtate is marked by 
luxury and diſſipation; an early ſtate is marked " 


with a rudeneſs, and often a barbarity, which is 


in truth more pernicious to the intereſts of man- 
Kind. If a young man will not be reſtrained 


from extravagance and profligacy by the dread 
of poverty, diſeaſe and contempt, it is to be ſuſ- 


There is reaſon to believe, that, though great ci- c 
ties had never exiſted, yet he would have found 

out other places, where in a narrower circle he 

might, in the end, no leſs certainly have effected 

his own ruin, and perhaps done a ſtill greater 

injury to others. Beſides, though in London 


there may be numbers corrupted and ruined, yet 
this is not a neceſſary effect of a great city. On 
the contrary, it is believed, that there are almoſt 


as many men to.be found in London, and who 
have been educated chiefly there, who are diſtin- 
guiſhed not only by ſobriety and- induſtry, but 
who, though poſſeſſed of fortune, retain their 
virtue, as are to be found in any other town in 


Britain, even in proportion to its ſmaller fize. 
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It has been obſerved further, and I think 


with juſtice, in favour of great towns, that though 

a metropolis may be the ſeat of the greateſt diſſi- 
pation, yet it alſo affords room for the exertion 

of the greateſt virtues. A wider field is opened 
for the diſplay of diſtinguiſhed talents. It is 
accordingly ſeen, that youth educated in them 
are in general excited to a more vigorous energy 


in the purſuit of any art, ſcience, or occupation, 
than thoſe confined to ſmaller towns. Their at- 
tention being conſtantly kept alive by the va- 


_ riety of new and great objects paſſing daily be- 
fore them, they ſeem to acquire the uſe of their 
faculties at an earlier period of life, and may be 
more ſafely truſted with the government of 
_ themſelves, or with the management of affairs 


of importance. 


With reſpect to the number of low villains 


who make London the ſcene of their fraud, 
rapine and vice, I think, if duly conſidered, this 
js till leſs an argument againſt great cities. It 
is not a fact, that the great extent of London is 
the cauſe of the number of convicts in that city. 
If the hiſtory of thoſe who have ſuffered at 
'Tyburn be inqured into, it will be found, that 
there is not a fourth part of them who have been 

born, or even at firſt corrupted in London. 


— . 3 
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Among mankind there is a variety of cha- 


racter and diſpoſition. There are ſome who, by 
good example and education, may be trained 
to virtue; who, if more unhappily fituated, will 


become the victims of vice. But there are others 
of ſuch natural depraved propenſities, that no 
education, no hope of reward, no fear of puniſh- 
ment can reſtrain from the extreme of folly and” 


vice. Even in the country, the former are in no 


ſmall danger of being corrupted, and the latter 
will unavoidably diſcover themſelves. In ſmall 


ſocieties neither can live with eaſe, therefore 


they betake themſelves to great cities, where 


they think their vices will paſs unobſerved ; 


where with greater ſafety, they may indulge their 
lawleſs habits ; and where, by the arts of knavery, 
they may find more frequent means of gratifica- 


In this view, great cities are not hurtful, at 


leaſt to the country part of the kingdom, but are 
really ſerviceable, by ridding it of ſo many bad 


members of ſociety, It is known that ſuch as 
remain in the country are nuiſances, that they 


often corrupt others, and, being generally at a 


diſtance from the rod of juſtice, are with greater 
difficulty convicted or puniſhed for their crimes. 
In large cities they may be induced to deeds of 

D 3 greater 
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greater atrocity, and may become more expert 
in all the arts of theft, but their race of villany is 
generally ſoon run. Where there is any toler- 
able police, the officers of juſtice are on the 
watch, and by a very ſpeedy proceſs they ſut- 
fer for their offences. It is melancholy to think 
of the numbers who ſuffer capital puniſhments at 
an early age; and it is deyoutly to be «ithed, that 
we could correct the depravity of ſo large a 
proportion of our fellow-creatures. But where 
this is impracticable, the ſooner their miſerable 
exiſtence is terminated it is the better both for 
| themſelves and ſociety, 
There is yet another argument againſt great 
cities. It is ſaid, that by their bad air, and by 
the mode of living in them, they ſhorten the 
lives of the inhabitants, and depopulate the 
country. This is very ſeriouſly inſiſted on by 
Dr. Price, in Eſſays appended to his Treatiſe on 
 Life-annuities. In theſe there are two different 
things which he ſeems anxious to prove. The 
firſt is, that London has been decreaſing in 
numbers for theſe forty years, ſo that now it is 
not ſo populous as it was at the Revolution. The 
fecond thing he is at pains to ſhew, is that, from 
its unhealthineſs, it requires an annual ſupply of 
fix thouſand inhabitants, which is a loſs of this 
number to the nation. 55 


It 
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It is not my intention to cavil, or to enter into 


a controverſy which belongs not to my ſubject. 


I hope that Dr. Price's intentions are good, and 
believe, that his calculations on annuities are ac- 


curate, but, as he appears to me to be warped by 
a gloomy prejudice againſt the police and go- 


vernment of his country, which has betrayed 
him into ſome erroneous opinions that may infect 


others, it belongs to my ſubject to take notice of 


* in defence of mY own opinion: 


That London has been Seotealing in numbers 


for theſe forty years, he thinks beyond a doubt, 
from this eigene that within the walls the 
number of inhabitants is reduced one half, and 


in the ſeventeen pariſhes without the walls, the 
annual buryings have ſunk from 8672 to near 


g000. As a further and more certain evidence 


of the decreaſe of inhabitants, Dr. Davenant, in 
the year 1690, makes the number of houſes in 
London and its environs to amount to 111,215, 
whereas in the year 1777 they amounted only 


to 90,578. From theſe facts, if they are ſuch, 


the numbers of the city of London muſt be de- 
creaſed, But I think, from what Dr. Price ac- 


| Knowledges in other parts of his Eflays, there is 


good reaſon to call theſh ſuppoſed facts in 
duc. 
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As to the number of houſes, the accuracy of 


the returns 1s juſtly doubted. The doctor in- | 


forms us, that the number of houſes in the pariſh 


books, anno 1737, was ſtated at only 85,805; 


whereas, by an accurate actual ſurvey taken by 


Mr. Maitland at that time, they were found to 
be 95,968. Becauſe in the pariſh books ſeve- 


ral ſmall houſes were reckoned fingle houſes 
1. e. two or three different families living under 


one roof paid the tax only of one family. I 


think there is reaſon to believe that this is ſtill 


| | - | W . | 
more the caſe now. When a tax 1s firſt laid on, 


the inhabitants are not prepared to evade it. 
But in a courſe of years they invent various 
means to ſhun the payment. One of the moſt 


obvious and frequent is, that two or more fami- 


lies, living in one houſe or tenement, get it 


rated only one houſe, and of courſe paying 


only one duty inſtead of two or three. This it 
is believed is very frequent in London, ſo that 
the number of families may in fact be a fourth 


or a third more than the number of houſes 
reckoned. Therefore the number of houtes 
reckoned, being leſs than formerly, is no evi- 
dence of de population. 


| As to the evidence of a decreaſe from the de- 


© creaſe in the regiſters of births and burials, it is 


WI 
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ftill more uncertain. Dr. Price ſoems to be ſen- 
fible of this, and that there are great omiſſions 
in both. Mr. Maitland makes the omiſſion in 
burials 3038. Dr. Price ſeems at a loſs what 
allowance he ſhould make. But, if theſe regiſ- 
ters afford any rule to judge by, they are againft 
the doctor's ſuppoſition of a depopulation. For 
though he maintains that the buryings in the 
center of the city have fallen near 3000, yet he 
confeſſes that in, Weſtminſter, and in the out- 
pariſhes, they have riſen from 4000 to 16000, 
If theſe are facts, the city of London, inſtead of 
decreafing, is doubled i in numbers from. the time 
he mentions. 


us The only concluſion l can draw from what 
Dr. Price advances on this part of the ſubject 
is, that the central parts of the city of London 
are decreaſed in numbers ; that 1s, the inha bi- 
tants are roa ad take more room to 
live in, for it is not- ſaid that the houſes there 
are waſte, but that the city is enlarged in ex- 
tent, and is in truth more populous and healthy 
than in any former N of time. 


What he a with fat to the un- 
healthineſs of London is more general. He 
fays there ſhould be more old people in London 
than 
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than in the country, becauſe one fourth of them 
come in the moſt robuſt part of life, with a pro- 
bability of living longer than if w had come 
in W 5 


= I ſhall For once ſuppoſe this to be true, that 
they come in the moſt robuſt time of life ; yet 
if we conſider the objects which brought the 
greater part of them to Lond , namely, the 
purſuit of wealth, which requires unremitting 
toil and attention injurious to health ; or the pur- 
| fuit of pleaſure; - no leſs hurtful; or to prac- 
tice vice and knavery, yet more fatal; it 
will not follow that they ſhould live longer there 
than in the country. It is trifling to ſay, that 
if ſuch a place as London had not exhiſted, they 
would not have been tempted to ſhorten their lives 
by coming to it. Some ſuch place muſt always 
exiſt in an advanced ſtate of ſociety, and where 
there is liberty, no human regulation will pre- 
vent men from purſuing their inclinations. 


. further, it may be very much doubted 
whether near one fourth of thoſe, who come to 
live in London, come in the moſt robuſt part of 
their lives. In merely manufacturing or trading 
towns, this may be the caſe. Young people 
come there to ſeek for employment ; but in 
London, 
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London, and in the capitals of kingdoms, this 


many who come to London merely for medical 


aſſiſtance; and, as they ſeldom go there until 
their caſes are very dangerous, they may be 


ſaid to come to die there. There are many 
who come for conveniency, finding it more 


comfortable in advanced life to live in the 


midſt of their friends and polite ſociety, than in 


a diſtant retirement; and there are 


having children comfortably ſettled in [the ca- 


pital, willingly leave the places of their old 


reſidence to live with them. Theſe and a thou- 
ſand other cauſes bring people in advanced life 


to die in great towns. That | ſuch people, by 


coming to live in London, ſhould cauſe the 
number of buryings. to exceed the number of 
births, is no evidence of its being unhealthy, and 


tending to depopulate the country. Even ſup- 


poſing that they do not live to the ſame old age 


as in ſome country places, it is no national loſs 


that they do not live e after they echte 
uſeleſs to ſociety. 


a= 
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Again, granting what Dr. Price maintains, that 
London requires a ſupply of fix thouſand people 
annually, it may be affirmed, that this is what 


eight millions of people under a free government 
| can 


* 
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can very eaſily afford, without feeling in any de- 
gree the loſs of ſuch a number. If this ſhould 
be alſo diſputed, it is aſked, what ſhall be done? 

Shall we, to prevent the confluence to great ci- 
ties, lay reſtraints on, or abridge the natural li- 
berties of mankind? Shall we ſay to our neigh- 
bour, I am a better judge for you, than you can 
be for yourſelf? In doing ſo, we ſhould, in at- 
tempting to cure one evil, introduce a much 

greater. . 


The laſt argument which I ſhall at preſent 
take notice of againſt great towns, is that they 
ſtarve the remoter provinces or parts of the coun- 
try and at laſt ſtarve themſelves, by the high price 
to which they raiſe proviſions. I have already ob- 
ſerved that, though this may, have happened un- 
der tyrannical governments, it never can hap- 
pen in a free country. Corn will never without 
violence be exported from any part of a country, 
where there is real want; if a farmer finds a 
ready market for the produce of his ground at 
home, he will not ſend it to a diſtance. With 
reſpect to London, that city is ſo far from ſtarv- 
ing the country, that it may be affirmed to be a 
fource of wealth to the greateſt part of the king- 
dom. | 
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It is true, that noblemen and gentlemen of 

affluence, by living in London, ſpend that mo- 
ney there, which might have been ſpent more to 
the advantage of thoſe parts of the country where 
their eſtates lie. But this appears to be only 2 
private loſs counterbalanced by a greater general 
good. The money that is ſpent in London is 
not all loſt to the nation. The far greater part 
of it is returned to the country for proviſions 
and manufactured goods ſent to the capital from 
every part of the kingdom. Though therefore 
the poor and the idle may ſuffer by lofing the- 
offals of a rich family, yet the induſtrious and 
moſt uſeful part of ſociety will ſuffer nothing. 
In proof of this, it may be obſerved, that before 
the union of England with Scotland the greateft 
part of the nobility and gentry of Scotland lived 
at home. Since that time, the greateſt part of 
them live at leaft for part of the year in London. 
But this has not impoveriſhed the country. In 
Scotland there was lutle real improvement or in- 
creaſe of wealth until its correſpondence with 
London commenced. That city is at preſent the 
great emporium for the moſt thriving manufactures 
both of Scotland and England; and ſhould that 
market be ſhut up, it is believed that the greateſt 
part of them would go to ruin. The advantage 
which that city 1s of, to almoſt every part of the 
ES: kingdom, 
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kingdom, is ſo plain that it requires no further 
illuſtration. 


That ſuch a city may in the end ſtarve itſelf, 
by the high price to which it raiſes proviſions, is 
an argument equally ill founded. In a free 
commercial city this never can happen, unleſs 
there ſhould be a famine over the whole world. 
Merchants, attentive to gain, are ever on the 
watch to pour in proviſions, or whatever there is 
likely be a demand for from the moſt remote 
parts of the earth. Some articles of proviſion, 
ſuch as thoſe luxuries or delicacies which will 
not bear a long carriage, are high priced, be- 
cauſe there is a greater demand for them than 
the adjacent country can ſupply. This, how- 

ever, is not an evidence of the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, but of the wealth of the inhabitants. 
The eſſential articles of life, bread, butchers« 
meat, dried and ſalted fiſh, with all kinds of 
clothes and furniture are not only to be had at 
moderate prices, but many of them are cheaper 
in London than in any other part of the king- 
dom. Were it otherwiſe, ſuch numbers would 
never go to live in a place where they 1 were in 
danger of being ſtarved. 


Though then | it be allowed that an equal di- 
viſion 


viſion of property, where the wealth of the coun- 
ry is diffuſed through every part of it, is that 


ſtate which is moſt favourable to population and 


national greatneſs, yet it would appear, that in an 
advanced ſtate of ſociety, where this cannot take 
place, manufacturers and great cities are ſo far 


from being hurtful or a fign of weakneſs, that 


on the contrary they are highly. ſerviceable to 
the general good, and an evidence of wealth, 
proſperity, and national ftrength. 


If, from the foregoing diſcourſe, it ſhould be 


thought that I ſtand an advocate for the luxury 
and refinements of modern times, as preferable | 
to the temperance and fimplicity of former days, 


I can ſincerely reply, that nothing is more fo- 
reign to my intention. I am ſenfible that the 
increaſe of luxury has introduced a ſelfiſhneſs, a 
venality and corruption of manners, which may 
in the end be ruinous to our country. But I 
cannot be of opinion, that this is introduced by 


manufactures and commerce; or, that great ci- 
ties are the cauſe of it; or, that any artificial 


laws or unnatural reſtraints would prevent it. 
It ſeems to be the unavoidable, though melan- 
choly conſequence df an advanced ſtate of ſo- 
ciety. 8 5 
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All that I can preſume to ſuggeſt is, that the 
friends of religion and virtue, who are the trueſt 
friends to their country, ſhould, by the uniform 
practice of what is g recommend that prac- 
tice to others; and as I truſt that there are many 

ſuch in every claſs of ſociety, ſo I hope, that 
by their means we may continue for many years 
to be - happy, oa and a great nation. 


Difficulties 
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Dificulti es lated to a propoſed equal Aﬀſeſſs 
ment of the Land Tax, and another Sub- 


ect of Taxation propoſed, not liable to the 
DJone Oecũi ons. 


reception which every new tax meets 
with is a ſtriking proof of that ſelf - inte - 
reſted inciple, which governs the actions of 
the bulk Af mankind, When the individual 
aQs merely for himſelf, he carefully endeavours 
to conceal it from the public eye; but, when he 
aſſumes the patriotic character of guardian of the 
rights and intereſts of the claſs or community to 
which he belongs, all reſerve is thrown aſide, 
and the principle appears boldly and without 
| diſguiſe. As ſoon as a new tax is propoſed, 
almoſt every man, who thinks at all, begins to 
confider how it will affect himſelf. If he ap- 
prehends that it will lie heavier on him than No 
on his neighbour, it is abuſed as the moſt 
unequal, oppreſſive tax, that ever was invent- 
ed. If money muſt be raiſed to defray the 
expence of government, his invention is fruit- 
ful in pointing out many other means that 


would more * anſwer the purgoſe , but all 
E theſe 
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theſe are {ſuch as do not touch himſelf, The 
trader and monied man wiſh to lay it on the 
proprietor of land; while he, on the other hand, 
endeavours to throw it back on. them. In a 
word, every man ſtrives to keep! it off his own. 
ſhoulders, and to impoſe it on his neighbour. 
He is therefore a bold miniſter who v ventures 
upon a new tax; on whatever claſs of men it 
chiefly falls, they proclaim his incapacity, and 
join their intereſt in PPAR to him. 6 


As of late years the expenſive wars in which this 
nation has been engaged have created an ex- 
traordinary demand for money, the invention 
of politicians has been räcked to diſcover new 
ſubjects of taxation. When the public demands 
are urgent and immedlate, thoſe who have the 
command of money take the utmoſt advantage 
of the neceſſities of government, and will not 
treat but on the moſt extravagant terms. It is 
faid, that it is not uncommon for thoſe who deal 
in this ſpecies of traffic to make eight, and even 
ten per cent. of their money. It is certain, that 
| many have made large fortunes, by thus preying 
on the neceſſities of their country. It has there- 
fore been ſeriguily propoſed, that, if new taxes 
are neceſſary, thoſe gentlemen, who have made 
ſuch uſurious Prei at the expence of their coun- 


Ty, 


r 


and render money holders in future either averſe 
to a loan, or their terms more extravagant than 
wer. It is to be preſumed, that it is for ſuch 
3 1 reaſons 
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try, ſhould be firſt called on to pay a part of 
thoſe burdens, to which they have, in a conſi- 
derable degree, been the authors of ſubjecting it. 


In order to this, it has been propoſed, that ſtock 


ſhould either be taxed, or, what is the ſame thing, 
that the intereſt of the money lent to the public 
ſhould be CN 


This propoſal i 1s ſpeciouſly juſt, but! it is liable 


to ſeveral weighty objections. Firſt, in order to 
encourage loans to government, it is declared 


by parliament, that the intereſt granted to per- 


ſons, who have advanced their money to the 55 


public, ſhall be free from all taxes, charges, and 


impoſitions whatever. To impoſe a tax on them 


after this would be a breach of national faith. 


Further, it is believed, that. the greater part of 
. thoſe who now hold Rtock are not the original 
F poſſeſſors of it, nor have they made any extra- 
vagant profits by it. Many of them bought in 
when ſtocks: were-high,. and enjoy but a very 
moderate intereſt for their money. Again, 
ſhould it be e that money lent. to govern» _ 

ment was to be reduced i in its value, it would be 


the next thing in effect to a national bankruptcy, 
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theſe are ſuch as do not touch himſelf, The 
trader and monied man wiſh to lay it on the 
Proprietor of land; while he, on the other hand, 
endeavours to throw it back on. them. -In a 
word, every man firives to keep i it off his own 
ſhoulders, and to impoſe it on his neighbour. 
He is therefore a bold miniſter who ventures 
upon a new tax; on whatever claſs of men it 
chiefly falls, they proclaim his incapacity, and 
Join their intereſt in e to him. „ 


As of late years the exptnſiee wars ih which this 
nation has been engaged have created àn ex- 
traordinary demand for money, the invention 
of politicians has been racked to diſcover new 
ſubjects of taxation. When the public demands 
are urgent and immediate, thoſe who have the 
command of money take the utmoſt advantage 
of the neceſſities of government, and will not 
treat but on the moſt extravagant terms. It is 
faid, that it is not uncommon for thoſe who deal 
in this ſpecies of traffic to make eight, and even 
ten per cent. of their money. It is certain, that 
many have made large fortunes, by thus preying 
on the neceſſities of their country. It has there- 
fore been ſerioutly propoſed, that, if new taxes 
are neceſſary, thoſe gentlemen, who have made 


ſuch uſurious proits at the expence of their coun- 
| cry, 
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try, ſhould be firſt called on to pay a part of 

thoſe burdens, to which they have, in a conſi- 
derable degree, been the authors of ſubjecting it. 
In order to this, it has been propoſed, that ftock 
ſhould either be taxed, or, what is the ſame thing, 
that the intereſt of the money lent to the public 
ſhould be reduced, 


This propoſal i is 8 juſt, but it is liable 


to ſcyeral weighty objections. Firſt, in order to 


encourage loans to government, it is deelared 


by parliament, that the intereſt granted to per- 

ſons, who have advanced their money to the 
public, ſhall be free from all taxes, charges, and 
impoſitions whatever. To impoſe a tax on them 


after this would be a breach of national faith. 


Further, it is believed, that the greater part of 
thoſe who now hold ſtock are not the original 
| poſſeſſors of it, nor have they made any extra- 
vagant profits by it. Many of them bought in 
when ſtocks were high, and enjoy but a very 
moderate intereſt for their money. Again, 

ſhould it be found, that money lent. to govern» 


ment was to be reduced in its value, it would be 
the next thing in effect to a national bankruptcy, 


and render money holders in future either averſe 
to a loan, or their terms more extravagant than 
ever. It is to be preſumed, that it is for ſuch 
3 Y 77 El reaſons 
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to. 


reaſons that the propoſal has not been liſtened 


g This ſubjet of taxation being laid alide, ie 


has been propoſed, that, as land is the moſt real 
Property in a kingdom, which yields the greateſt 
income or profit to the proprietor, and that as, 


on this account, the proprietors of land are more 
Intereſted than others in the defence and ſupport | 
of government, they ſhould pay the greateſt pro- 
Portion of the public expence. Accordingly, a 
land-tax, though under different forms, is one of 
the oldeſt, and one of the heavieſt impoſitions 
that has been laid on x the country. | | 


- 


It is near a century ſince the preſent land-tax 
was eſtabliſhed. It was originally intended that 
every proptietor of land ſhould pay the' ſum of 
one, two, three, or four ſhillings in the pound of 

' his annual income, as the exigencies of the ſtate 


might require; which in Britain did, and ftill 


produces to government, at the rate of five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds for every ſhilling thus i im- 
bal 


In ſome counties, where a juſt valuation We 
property was given in, and where the land was 
| improved to its full extent, they ſtill pay nearly to 
the 
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the amount of the original valuation. But this 
is far from being generally the caſe. The rent- 
roll originally given in was not only in general 
below its value, but by the improvement of land, 
and the increaſe of wealth in the country, there 
are many eſtates raiſed to fix and even to eight 

times their former value ; ſo that, inſtead of pay- 
ing four ſhillings in the pound, they do not pay 
ſix pence, ſome of them not four pence. This is 
Taid to be the caſe in many parts of Yorkſhire, 
and in moſt of the weſtern and northern counties; 
alſo through the greateſt part of Scotland. The 
inequality is ſuch, that it is ſuppoſed a tax of 
one ſhilling and ſixpence per pound, on all tho 
real land- rent of Britain, would raiſe as large 2 


1 ſum as that ariſing from the preſeni ſuppoſed four 


ſhillings in the pound; or that, if all the land- rent 
in Britain actually paid four ſhillings, it would 
produce a revenue of five mln nds adde 
| thouſand pounds, 


"een, it is aid, is an ample ſubject for addly 
tional revenue, without laying any tax on public 
ſtock, or trade, or manufactures, Let there be 
an accurate valuation of the rent of every coun» 
ty, and let every proprietor pay according to 
tie fair proportion of what he poſſeſſes. This 
ſeems to be agreeable to juſtice; whereas, at 
preſent, it appears to be the height of injuſtice 
. E 3 that 
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that the proprietors of one county ſhould pay 
Pur ſhillings, while another pay s only four pence. 


8 PRO 


Thisidea has become popular of late, and is 
by many ſeriouſly inſiſted on. If it were ſup- 
ported only by ſuperficial ſpeculators, or by 


party writers, it might be treated with neglect; 
but, as it is countenanced by ſome authors of 


learning and judgment, it merits more particular 
confideration, 


To me it appears, that, however ſpeciouſly 


good this propoſal may appear in theory, yet, * 


it were ſtrictly carried into execution, it would 
be unjuſt and cruelly oppreſſive on many of 


thoſe whoſe lands are now low valued; it would 


be ruinous to many whoſe eſtates are burdened, 
and would be found the greateſt diſcouragement 


to country improvement, Further, though it 
were poſſible to take meaſures to prevent theſe 
conſequences, yet the ratio of allowance to be 


made 1n particular caſes would be attended with 
ſuch difficulties, as to render the application 
next to impracticable. At the ſame time, accord- 
ing to the ſpirit of this act, there are other 
ſubjects in a manner untouched, and not liable 
to ſuch objections, from which a revende e might 


be raiſed, I ſhall offer my reaſons for this opinion, 


I lay 


* 
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I fay it would be unjuſt and oppreſſive on 
thoſe- hoſe eſtates are under-rated, becauſe, in 
general, they have either paid full value for this 


low valuation, or the increaſe of their rent has 
been the effect of their induſtry, or of money 


actually laid out on the improvement of their 
land, for bich it would be highly impolitic to tax 


them. To eſtabliſh this it will be of uſe to look 
back into the hiſtory of this tax, and into the 


nature of thoſe taxes for which it yas fubſtie 
ruted *, 1 


Al opinion has obtained that a land tax 
was firſt introduced in the reign of King William 
the third; becauſe, amo 1692, a new aſſeſſ- 


ment, or valuation of eſtates, was made through- 


out the kingdom. From hiſtory it is evident 


that it was of a much earlier date. The firſt we 
find mentioned was impoſed by the conſent of 


the Wittenagemot, to raiſe a ſum to bribe the > 


Danes to defift from their depredations, which 
began anno 787. At firſt, a tax of one Saxon 


* $5 


* Te is hot Wett to 5 a detail of all e were 


| laid upon land, bat of thoſe only that ſeem to have relation 
do the ſubject before us. For information on this ſubject, 1 
have had recourſe to Dr. Blackſton's Commentary; Dr. 
Henry's, and Mr. Hume's Hiſtories; and to the Inquiry 1 into 


| the Wealth af Nations. 
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ſhilling only was jimpoſe l on each hide of land; 
it was then raiſed to two ſhillings, and at laſt ta 
ſeven ſhillings; which muſt have produced a 
* i Jum equal, in effect, to about 2, 3 20, oool. - -: 
our money. Houſes were likewiſe ſubjected to 
this tax. A houſe of a certain value paid a 
um equal to that of a hide of land. We are 
informed, that it was continued to be collected 
long after the occaſion of it ceaſed, and particu- 
larly by Canute, the Dane, ama 1018, But, 
as ſo heavy a tax, at that time, muſt have been 
oppreſſivxe on the kingdom, it was afterwards 
reduced to four ſhillings on the hide, and con- 
. | 4 tinued at that rate until about ſeventy years after 
\ the Norman conqueſt, when it was aboliſhed, 
From this account it is plain, that Danegelt was, 
in every reſpect, as much a land bares that | 
impoſed amo 1692, | | 


But, though Danegelt was aboliſhed, taxes 
of a fimilar nature immediately came 1n its 
ſtead. Theſe were tenths and fifteenths, ſcu- 

tages on knights' fees, and. talliage an Os 

and cities, 1 
T enths and fifteenths were temporary aids, 

iſſuing out of perſonal property, or moveables; 

and were granted to the king, by parliament, 
ON 
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on particular emergencies. Tenths are faid to 
have been firſt granted to Henry Il. to defray 
the expences of his expedition to Paleſtine. 
Afterwards, tenths were more ufually granted 
than fifteenths. In the reign of King Henry | 
III. tenths, fifteenths, and twentteths, were 

granted on moveables, chiefly on cattle; and 

four knights of each hundred were appointed 
by the county meeting to aſcertain the value. 
Originally, the amount of theſe taxes was un- 
certain, a new aſſeſſment being made on every 
freſh grant of the Commons; but, in the eighth 
of King Edward III. it was reduced to a cer- 
tainty; when, by virtue of the king's com- 
miſſion, new taxations were made on every 
townſhip, borough, and city in the kingdom, 
and recorded in the exchequer; which valua- 
tion continued the ſame until this tax fell into 
diſuſe in the reigns of King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV. This tax was ſometimes 
laid on land, but generally on cattle, It was 

not, however, the leſs a land tax by being laid | 
on the laſt, as cattle are the immediate produce 

7 land, and were, perhaps, the beſt medium by 
which they could, in thoſe 8 aſcertain 15 

; value, 


Scutage was a tax, to a certain amount, on 
every knight's fee; the original of which is as 
" Wi high 
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ſhilling only was impoſe (l on each hide of land; 
it was then raiſed to two ſnillings, and at laſt to 
ſeven ſhillings; which muſt have produced a 
ſum equal, in effect, to about 2,320,000], of 
our money. Houſes were likewiſe ſubjected to 

this tax. A houſe of a certain value paid a 

ſum equal to that of a hide of land. We are 
informed, that it was continued to be collected 
long after the occaſion of it ceaſed, and particu- 
larly by Canute, the Dane, ama 1018, But, 
as ſo heavy a tax, at that r- muſt have been 
oppreſſive on the. kingdom, it it was afterwards 
reduced to four ſhillings on the hide, and con- 
tinued at that rate until about ſeventy years after | 
the Norman conqueſt, when it was aboliſhed, 
From this account it is plain, that Danegelt was, 
in every reſpect, as much a land tax, as that 
impoſed amo 1692. 


But, though Danegelt was aboliſhed, taxes 


of a Hmlar nature immediately came in its 
ſtead. Theſe were tenths and fifteenths, ſcu- 


tages on knights * and alllage on burghs 
and cities, | 


{ 


| Tenths and fifteenths were temporary aids, 
ifluing out; of perſonal property, or moveables ; 
| ang, were granted to the king, by Ps 
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on particular emergencies. Tenths are ſaid to 
have been firſt granted to Henry II. to defray 
the expences of his expedition to Paleſtine. 
Afterwards, tenths were more uſually granted 
than fifteenths. In the reign of King Henry 
III. tenths, fifteenths, and twentieths, were 
granted on moveables, chiefly on cattle; and 
four knights of each hundred were appointed 
by the county meeting to aſcertain the value. 
Originally, the amount of theſe taxes was un- 
certain, a new aſſeſſment being made on every 
freſh grant of the Commons; but, in the eighth 
of King Edward III. it was reduced to a cer- 
tainty; when, by virtue of the king's com 
miſſion, new taxations were made on every 
townſhip, borough, and city in the kingdom, 
and recorded in the exchequer; which valua- 
tion continued the ſame until this tax fell into 
diſuſe in the reigns of King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV. This tax was ſometimes 
laid on land, but generally on cattle. It was 
not, however, the leſs a land tax by being laid 5 

on the laſt, as cattle are the immediate produce 
of land, and were, perhaps, the beſt medium by 
which they could, in thoſe days, erte its 
value. 


Scutage was a tax, to a certain amount, on 
every Faith 8 fee; the original of which is as 
high 


— 
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Mis 8 as the introduction of military tenures. 
By that inſtitution, every tenant was bound, if 
called upon, to attend the king, in his army, 
for forty days in every year. In proceſs of time, 
a pecuniary ſatisfaction was made in lieu of it; 
and then became a tax, under the name of ſcu- 
tage. Of the ſame nature with ſcutages, were 
the aſſeſſments on all other lands, and talliage on 
cities and burghs, All theſe were evidently 
land taxes, as much as the preſent tax under 
that name. 


4 In the reigns of King Richard II. and King 
Henry IV. theſe gradually fell into diſuſe, 
. 2nd ſubſidies were introduced. The ſubſidy was 
2 tax, not immediately impoſed on property, 
but on perſons in reſpect of their reputed eſtates, 
after the nominal rate of four ſhillings in the 
pound for lands, and two ſhillings and fix pence 
for goods ; but this aſſeſſment was made accord- 
ing to an ancient valuation. 


The amount = a ſubſidy was not, like tenths 3 
and fiſteenths, invariable, but gradually fell to be : 
a yery inconſiderable tax. Mr, Hume, in his 
Appendix to the reign of King James I. has 

ſhewn the means ai which it diminiſhed. I 
tranſcribe his words: In the eighth of Queen 
Elizabeth, 


* 


In Place of Lond. tun. 9 
Elizabeth, a ſubſidy amounted to 1 20, oocl. In 
the fortieth it was not above 78, oool. It after- 
wards fell to 7, ol, ard was continual'y de- 
creaſing, The reaſon is eaſily collected from 
the manner of levying it. We may learn from 
the ſubſi ty bills; that one ſubſidy was given for 
four ſhillings in the pound on lands, and two 
ſhiliings and eight-pence for moveables, through- 
out the counties. A conſiderable tax, had it 
been ſtrictly levied; but this was only the an- 
cient ſtate of a ſubſidy. During the reign E. 
King James, there was not paid the twentieth 
part of this ſum. I he tax was ſo far perſonal, 
that a man paid only in the county where he 
Hved, though he ſhould poſſeſs eſtates in other 
counties; and the aſſeſſors formed a looſe eſtimate 
of his property, and rated . him accordingly. 
To preſerve, however, ſome rule in the eſtima- 
tion, it ſeems to have been the practice to keep 
an eye to former aſſeſſments, and to rate every 
man according to his anceſtors, or as men of 
| Juch an eſtimated property were accuſtomed to 
pay. This was a ſufficient reaſon why ſubſidies 
could not riſe, notwithſtanding the great increaſe 
of money, and rite of rents. But there was no 
evident reaſon why they continually decreaſed. 
The favour, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, ran always 
againſt the crown, 1 during the latter 
| end 
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end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when ſub- 


fidies became numerous and frequent, and the 


ſums levied were confiderable, when compared 


to former ſupplies. The aſſeſſors, though ac= 
cuſtomed to have an eye to former aſſeſſments, 
were not bound to obſerve any ſuch rule, but 


might rate a-new every perſon according to his 
preſent income. When rents fell, or part of the 


eſtate was ſold, the proprietor was ſure to repre- 
ſent his loſs, and obtained a diminution of his 


ſubſidy; but when rents roſe, or new lands were 
purchaſed, he kept his own ſecret, and paid no 
more than formerly. The advantage, therefore, 
of every change, was taken againſt the crown, 
and the crown could obtain the advantage of 


none. To make the matter worſe, the altera- 


tions, which happened in property during this 


age, were, in general, unfavourable to the crown; 


went continually into decay; and, when their 


eſtates were ſwallowed up by a greater, the new 
- purchaſer increaſed not bis ſubſidy. So looſe, 
indeed, was the manner of raiſing ſubſidies, that 
| ſhe wonder is not how the tax ſhould continually | 


diminiſh, but how it yielded any revenue at all. 
It became, at laſt, ſo junequal and uncertain, 


that the parliament was obliged to change it for 
a land tax.” 


In 


\ 


the ſmall proprietors, or twenty pound men, 


Cd 


* 
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ln the beginning of the civil wars between 
King Charles I. and his parliament, the latter, 
having no other means to ſupport themſelves 


and their meaſures, introduced the method of 


levying weekly and monthly aſſeſſments, of a 
ſpecific ſum, on the ſeveral counties of the king- 


dom, to be levied by a pound rate on lands 


and perſonal eſtates, which were occaſionally 
rr during the whole uſurpation, ſome- 
s at the rate of 120,000]. per month. Aﬀeer 
the reſtoration, the ancient method of granting 
ſubſidies, which were collected by commiſfioners 
appointed by the crown, or great officers of 
Mate, was only twice renewed, once ammo 1663, 
and again, when four ſubſidies were granted WF. 
the temporality, and four by the clergy, anno 
1670, which produced 860,000l. This was the 
laſt time of raiſing ſupplies in this manner; for 
the monthly aſſeſſments being now eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom, levied by commiſſioners appointed 
by parliament, and yielding a more certain re- 
venue, were preferred. Accordingly, from this 
time we hear no more of ſubſidies, but oc- 
\ cafional aſſeſſments were granted as national 


 inergenicies required. 


la the beginning of the reign of King William 
III. a more certain and permanent revenue for 
1 government 
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government was thought neceſſary, and a ne 
valuation of eſtates was made throughout the 
kingdom. This was. firſt made, and continues 

to be raiſed by the principal land holders in each 
county. Each county aſſeſſed itſelf in a certain 
ſum laid on individuals, according to the valua- 


tion of their eſtates. This new valuation had 


the effect of rendering the ſum to be levied cer- 
tain ; that is, one ſhilling in the pound certainly 


yielded the ſum of goo, oool. and ſo on in pro- 
portion. The valuation made at this time was 


not, it is probable, pertectly equal. It is likely + 


that in making it they had an eye to the valua- 


tion made for monthly aſſeſſments, which I ſhall 
afterwards endeavour to ſhew was reaſonable. 


Though Mr. Hume ſays that ſubſidies were 
given up, and a land tax impoſed, becauſe the 


former were ſo unequal and uncertain, yet, from 
the account he gives of the fall of ſubfidies, I 


think it appears, that it was not ſo much be- 


| cauſe ſubfidies were unequal, as becauſe they 


were unproductive. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth they fell from 1 20, oool. to 58,000]. 


Within the ſpace of thirty-two years, and were 
mill continuing to fall. Accordingly, the chief 


object of government ſeems not to have been to 
lay on the tax n.ore equally, but to render it 
e 
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more certain and more productive, which the 
preſent manner of laying! it on has eſſectualy 
done. hy | 


K is b further, that the counties 
which are now higheſt taxed are thoſe in the 


neighbourhood of London; becauſe land was 


Hot only more improved, but was, and ſtill is, 


of greater value, by its proximity to the capital, 
 thanin other parts of the kingdom. I think it 


is more than probable, that they paid a higher 
ſubſidy ; and next to certain, that they paid a 


highec monthly aſſeſſment; though of this I can 
produce no poſitive proof ; „ otherwiſe, it is not 


likely they would have ſubmitted to a land tax | 
ſo much higher in . than the diſtant 


counties. 


wo 


As a 8 in part, of this, Biſhop | Burnet i in- 
forms us, that the act impoſing the land tax was 


obtained by the Whig in oppofition to the Tory 


party, between whom canteſts at this time ran 
very high. The Whigs in the Houſe of Com- 


mons at this time, it is believed, were chiefly 


the repreſentatives from what was called the 


aſſociated counties, which were, almoſt all of 


them, in the neighbourhood of London. They 


were the counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, Surrey, 


: | Hertford, 
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Hertford, Cambridge, Huntin gton, Buckitg- : 
bam, Berks, Suffolk, VT and Lincoln. 
They were ſo called, becauſe they affociated 
themſelves, in defence of parliament, in oppoſi- | 

tion to the royal power, about the beginning of 
| the civil wars. Though they had ſubmitted to 
monarchical government, it is natural to believe 

that a great part of their former principles and 
ſpirit would full remain. But, though we may 
ſuppoſe chat the beat of party, or perhaps prin- 
ciple, mi ight induce them to ſubmit to be ſome- 
what higher taxed than their juſt proportion, yet 
we cannot believe that the inequality « could be ſo 
great as it now is, unleſs the taxes formerly 
paid inſtead of the land tax had been as high in in 
Proportion, or at leaſt nearly 1 


But, allowing that the gentlemen in thoſe 
counties ſuffered themſelves to be taxed ſo much 
higher for the ſupport of their party, and that, 
at this time, they ſunk the fifth part of the value 
of their eſtates, inſtead of a tenth or twelfth, 
which is not likely ; this is no reaſon why the 
_ gentlemen of other counties ſhould now ſubmit 
to a like diminution of their property. The 
ſucceflors or heirs to thoſe high taxed eſtates 
| have not now any real reaſon to complain. 
If they bought theſe eſtates ſince the tax was im- 

5 ES poſed, 
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poſed, they bought them with this burden; and, 

we may believe, paid a ſmaller price for them. If 
they receiyed them by inheritance, they received 
them with this burthen, and have no reaſon to 
ſay that others ſhould pay for what their fore- 


Fathers alienated. As it is a tax which was at 


firſt paid without being reckoned a grievance, ſo 
it is now, if poſſible, ſtill leſs a grievance ; be- 
cauſe they never had reaſon to think that more 
| belonged to them, than what remained after 
paying this, and other public burdens, long 
JJ e 


The caſe is widely different wich reſpect to 
3 5 1 : 
thoſe who never paid more than ſix pence, or 
nine pence per pound, To impoſe on them, 
all at once, a tax of three ſhillings and ſix- pence, 


or three ſhillings and three pence additional, | 


would be an oppreſſion they had no reaſon to . 
expect. The valuation of lands has been fixed 
for near a century, and no notice given of any 
new valuations being intended; the price they 
paid was high in proportion to the lownels of the 

valuation. 8 „„ = 


Eſtates that pay a high land tax reſemble, in 
this reſpect, eſtates which pay a high feu duty. 
No perſon will give more for them than in pro- 

Th Pu, portion 
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portion to their net produce, after paying this 


feu duty. But, becauſe ſome eſtates are liable 
to a feu duty, is it juſt to ſay that every eſtate 
ſhould be ſubjected to a like burden, though they 
were bought, bona fide, that they were ſubject to 
none? This reaſoning, I think, is concluſive, 
unleſs it be ſaid that all land ſhould pay a fifth 
part of its real value to the ſupport of govern- 
ment, while other ſpecies of property pays almoſt 
Nothing in ys 


But, as an equal aſſeſſment of this tax appears 
to 855 ſo it would now be very oppreſſive. 


In the reign of Edward the fixth, a tax of one 
ſhilling in the pound, yearly, was laid on every 
perſon worth ten pounds per annum and up- 
wards. This was reckoned one of the moſt 
grievous taxes that ever was impoſed, But how 
much more oppreſſive would it be, if, inſtead of 
a tax of one, an additional tax of three ſhillings 
were impoſed? Landed gentlemen, of moderate 
eftates, generally live nearly up to the full 
amount of their free rent roll; and when, for a 
courſe of years, they have been accuſtomed to 
this, it is very difficult for them to retrench. If 
then ſo much as a fifth, or even a fixth of their 

income was deducted by a tax, the loſs would be 


ſeverely teit. Wow. 
But, 
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But, if this would be oppreſſive to ſome, it 
- would be abſolutely ruinous to others. It 1s be- 


lieved, that there are few eſtates entirely with- 


out debt, or that have not private annuities pay- 
able out of them; and theſe contracted not always 
by the preſent poſſeſſors, but generally by thoſe 
from whom they received them. A gentleman 
who has a number of children, but no ready 
money, has no way of providing for the younger 
part of his family, after his death, but by burden 
ing his heir, and leaving his proviſion for them, 
a debt on his eſtate. If he has exceeded his in- 
come, which a numerous family might oblige 
him to do, there are other debts to which his 
heir is liable. It often happens, from ſuch cauſes, 
that the heir of an eflate has not a fifth part of 


the free rent remaining for his ſubfiſtence. If 
ſuch eftate had been formerly liable to a high 


land tax, it would not have admitted of ſuch a 
burden; but, if it ſhould be laid on after they 


are contracted, the nominal proprietor might not 


be left a ſhilling. In ſome caſes he might be a 


loſer by his property and there is reaſon to be- 


heve that ſuch caſes are far from being uncom- 
mon. 


Here I cannot help obſerving, that we are 
often led into erroneous notions, by not affixing 
\ F 2 dälear 
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clear and determinate ideas to the words we uſe. 
It is commonly ſaid that land ſhould be taxed. 
It is not ſurely the land itſelf, the earth or clay 


of which it is compoſed that is to be taxed ; 


neither is it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the produce of 
that land : They are both inanimate ſubſtances. 


If we mean any thing, we mean that the perſon _ 


who receives that produce, or its value, ſhould 


Pay in proportion to what he receives, to defray 


the expences of government, by which that pro- 
duce is ſecured to him. But who is it that re- 
ceives this? It often happens that the nominal 
land holder touches but the ſmalleſt part of it. 


There is another perſon behind who) has an aſcer- 


tained right to draw the greateſt part of it. In 
juſtice, therefore, he ſhould pay in proportion 
to the produce, or. value of the produce, he re- 
ceives. 


1 the caſes above mentioned, it may be 


allowed, that an equal aſſeſſment of the land tax 
might be unjuſt or oppreſſive; but it is ſaid, and 


[ believe with truth, that there are many eſtates, 
particularly in thoſe parts of the country which 
are at a diſtance from the capital, which, with- 
in theſe twenty or thirty years, have doubled 
their rents, while thoſe formeriy high taxed are 


hardly at all raiſed, fince the valuation in 1692, 


tlere 
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Here the objections, before ſtated, will not 
apply. If their rents are doubled, they may 
eaſily admit of an additional tax of a fixth: 
Notung, to appearance, can be more juſt, If 
a man's annual rent hath rapidly increaſed, he 
can eafily pay for that riſe, by which he is ſo 
much a gainer, In this caſe 1 will be granted, 
that an equalization of the tax is highly reaſon- 
able; and the complaints of any perſon in ſuch 
circumftances ought to be treated with neßlect. 
But, if this pr Fong to the tax 1 made Ts 
ought to be made ſoon, at leaſt during the 0 
of that poſſeſſor, in whoſe time the value of "the. 
property had increaſed, or rather before he: adds 
to his expence, in the faith of bearipg N A- 
ditional public burden, and before he lays. an 


bar m; 7 
burden on his ſucceſſors which t might kt be 


unable to bear. If it be delayed 100 80 2 
ſiderable time, the tax on his ſuccefſo ors 19 be: 


by 201 18 2 AIG 
10110G40R 59, 08 
equally oppreſlive, as. in the .calgs imme ately 
| „Aeg MOON. 
before mentioned, 
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But there is another circumſtar Ce te be at at- 


tended to, of 1 Frere 1m Iran ce an any, 
e Fe 
yet mentioned; that 18, bat has been the 
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ing parts of the country, to which he has not 
contributed, either by his induſtry or his wealth, 
and that his eſtates, by ſuch improvements, though 
remote from the capital, has become equal in 
value with thoſe who pay a high tax, it is moſt juſt 
that he ſhould pay a tax equal to theirs. It is 
believed there are many eſtates to which this 
deſcription is applicable; particularly thoſe 
which are in the vicinage of rich manufacturing 
towns. Further, though the advantages ariſing | 
from ſuch towns are chiefly felt in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, yet there are many parts 
of the country, at a greater diſtance, which re- 
ceive, though not an equal, yet a very confider- 
able adyantags from them, 


Here, however, a very material difficulty 
occurs: namely „What is the comparative ad- 
vantage which particular eſtates receive from 
ſuch ſituations? and, conſequently, how is the tax 
to be proportioned ? As the improvement of land 
ſeems- to_ga hand-in-hand with the progreſs 
of manufactures and trade, and, as it ap- 
pears that "Wy mutually ſupport each other, 
it will be a” matter of much difficulty to 
decide whether the increaſe of rent has ariſen 
moſt from the advantage of fituation, or from 
the | merit and induftcy of the land holder, 


If 


on a lucrative manufacture, which is often im- 
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If it has ariſen chiefly from the laſt; it is affirmed, 


- that a tax would be a diſcouragement to agricul- 


ture. As the proper culture of land is the chief 
ſource of wealth to the nation, it' will be the 


bufineſs of a wiſe legiſlature to do every thing to 
promote it, and carefully to avoid every ſpecies 


of diſcouragement, If then, inſtead of giving a 
1 premium to that perſon, who, by induſtry, and 
employing his ſtock on agriculture, has doubled 


the value of land, we lay on a tax nearly equal 
to, or, in ſome cafes, greater than his profits, 


there could not be a more effectual prohibition 


to improvement. The tithe in England. which 
riſes with the improvement of land, is univeffally 


complained of as one of the greateſt diſcourage- 
ments to agriculture. To raiſe the tax on the 


improvement of land ou — in the ago 
manner. : ek 


But it is alledged, that the _— now or ada 
13 the improvement of land, from ſuperior ſkill 


in agriculture, is generally ſuch as may eafily | 


afford the additional tax, and would be no more 
a diſcouragement to agriculture than a ſmall tax 


poſed without any prejudice to that branch of 


trade, The very learned and judicious author 
Tn, FA TT 
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of the Wealth of Nations is aware of the dif- 
couragement which a variable land tax might 
give to the improvement of land; but, as he 
thinks a more equal land tax reaſonable, to ob- 
viate this objection, he propoſes to allow the 
e landlord, before he begins his improvement, 
to aſcertain, in conjunction with the officers 
* of the revenue, the actual value of his lands, 
* according to the equal valuation of a certain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neigh- 
* bourhood, equally choſen by both parties ; and 
by rating him according to this valuation for 
** ſuch a number of years as might be fully ſuf- 
* ficient for his complete indemnification.” 
This is ſurely the leaft that, in juſtice or ſound 
policy, ſhould be allowed him. But to encourage 
agriculture, there ſhould be more than a full 
indemnification ; there ſhould be a profit beyond 
this; if not, the land holder will be tempted to 
lay out his fic and induſtry in ſome other way, 
which may bring him a larger return. I do not 
preſume to differ with the reſpectable author 
above mentioned. If a full indemnification for 
trouble, ſtock, and riſk, were granted, the ob- 
jeclion would be removed; but I think it would 
be difficult, if not impoſſible, in many caſes, , 
ig: any jury of landlords or farmers to ſay what 
number 


* 
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number of years would be ſufficient to give him 
this indemnification. 


It may be olds that, in almoſt every 


country, the beſt lands are thoſe which are firſt 
cultivated, becauſe they yield the farmer the 
largeſt return at the ſmalleſt expence. For this 
reaſon they can bear the higheſt tax; and I be- 
lieve it will be found that the counties in Eng- 
land, which are higheſt taxed, are thoſe which 


have been the longeft cultivated, and which 


poſſeſs the accumulated advantages of ſuperi- 


ority of climate and markets. In poorer counties 
the caſe is very different. The improvement 
of theſe commenced at a later period, becauſe 
there was much leſs encouragement to the cul- 
tivation of them. They required more ſtock and 


labour to bring them into order; they demand a 
conſtant ſupply of manure to keep them in good 


farmer, after deducting his expences. Such lands 


of courſe can bear but a ſmall tax. 


in anſwer to this it is ſaid; that; if che culti⸗ 


vation of ſuch lands require a greater expence, 


the proprietor will receive a ſmaller rent, and 
his tax can only be in proportion. But, in many 


of thole parts of the country lately cultivated, 
_ ms 
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the expence laid out by the proprietor is ſuch, 
that all the rent, which he has the proſpect of 
receiving in perpetuo, will only afford him five 
per cent. for his ſtock laid out, after making a 
reaſonable allowance for the riſk he runs, For it 
muſt be obſerved that the riſks in agriculture are 
no leſs great than in any other branch of trade, 
It is known that even the moſt {kilful farmer can- 
certainly ſay what any piece of ground will 
yield, until he has tried it for a courſe of years: 
Sometimes it may promiſe well, and yield very 
ill, and ſometimes the contrary, A proprietor, 
after much labour, and great probability of ſuc+ 
ceſs, may never draw two and a half per cent; 
for what he has laid out on one piece of land; 
and though from another he may draw ſeven 
and a half per cent, he is no more than indem- 
nified. If the event of his cultivation is thus pre- 

carious, what jury could pretend to determing 
; | the quantum of his indemnification. | 


An adyenturer in cultivation runs another riſk, 
perhaps till greater: After having laid out a 
large ſum iff meliorating a poor farm, he brings 
it into the beſt order, and lets it to a tenant of 
good character? and ſuppoſed to be ſkilled in 
his buſineſs, for a high advanced rent. _ 
may be ſuch as in ten 1 would repay 
** 


— 
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expence, The jury therefore rate him accord 
ingly. But does it not often happen that this 
tenant is either unſkilful, and by bad farming 


impoverithes his ground, or exhauſts it through 


aàvarice; ſo that no other tenant will give half 


this rent, till it is brought into heart by another 


large expenditure ? The proprietor in the mean 
time finds his tax raiſed; and, though. his rent 


falls, he finds it next to impoſſible to get an 


abatement. Theſe caſes are ſo frequent, parti» 


cularly in poor countries, that no ſet of men, 


however ſkilful and honeſt, could pretend to 
ſay what indemnification ſhould be given to an 
improver for his expence. Rich lands are not 


liable fo the ſame rifks. 


But, ſuppoſing that ſuch an allowance might 
obviate the objection to an additional tax on 
lands to be improved, which I think it does not, 


yet it could not anſwer with reſpect to thoſe al- 


ready improved, becauſe now it is impoſſible to 


ſay what the original ſtate of theſe lands was, or 


what expence it required to bring them to their 
preſent condition. There are many parts of the 


country now beautiful and fertile, yeilding one, 


two, or three pounds per acre, which no perſon 
who had not ſeen them in their original ſtate 


could -eyer ſupple to have been once poor, 
— RD | un pro- 
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unprofitable grounds. Some of them ſour marſhy 
ſwamps, ſome cold bleak heaths, others covered 
with deep moſs, and ſome full of earth-faft 
ſtones, ſo as not to be worth three pence per 
acre. But the labour and expence, which it re- 
quired to bring them into their improved ſta 
no leſs exceeds our conjecture. Some of th 
have coſt from twenty pounds to forty pounts _ 
per acre, and ſome will never repay what has 
been laid out on them. But, becauſe. they now 
yield a good rent to the improvers, or their ſuc- | 
ceſſors, would it be juſt to tax them according 
to this rent ; and would not this be the. greateſt 5 
diſcouragement to agriculture, or to the im- 
provement of bad grounds? - 
It may be ſaid that lands of this kind ought 
not to be cultivated, becauſe the ſtock employed 
on it might have been more profitably em- 
ployed. If Britain was a country like America, 
where there are thouſands of acres of rich land 
untouched by the plough, the argument would 
be good ; but when we confider the narrow 
limits of our iſland, and how little good arable 
ground it contains, it appears that the perſon 
Who actually improves bad land, at whatever 
expence, does an eſſential ſervice to his country. 
He in fact adds ſo much territory to maintain 
og a greater 
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a greater number of people. If he be a loſer, 
inſtead of being burdened with a tax, he merits 
a premium. 


A general obſervation of no ſmall importance 
is made, that a variable tax on the improvement 
of land has been found one of the moſt hurtful that 
ever was invented. It is ſaid to have contri- 
buted to the ruin of the center of Italy, once 
one of the moſt fertile and populous ſpots in 
the world. Mr. Gibbon obſerves That in the 
„ beginining of the reign of Arcadius and 
«© Honorius, before Italy had been invaded by 
the Goths, three hundred and thirty thouſand 
acres of the rich and once fertile province of 
* Campania were exempted from taxes, as be- 
ing deſerts, and abandoned.“ It is true that 
this was in ſome meaſure owing to the corrup- 
tion of the government and people, and from 
the frequent diftribution of corn brought from 
the provinces, at low prices, which leſſened the 

encouragement to the cultivation of their own' 
lands. But it is thought to have chiefly ariſen 
from the arbitrary and variable taxes impoſed 
on thoſe who cultivated their lands to advantage. 
No man will ſow if he knows another will reap 
the produce. This, it is ſaid, was one great 


cauſe of the flow N of agriculture in 
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France, and is ftill the chief ſource of the po- 
verty of Spain and Portugal. If a new tax 
were laid on the imp ovement of land in Bri- 
tain, there is great reaſon to believe that it 


would produce conſequences equally hurtful to 
this country. 


: But, to produce an inſtance better known. 1 
have already obſerved, that the tithe in Eng- 
land is univerſally complained of as the moſt 05 
preſſive burden on the farmer, becauſe it/is 
variable. For every improvement a farmer or 
proprietor makes on his lands, the perſon who 
has a right to levy the tithes can demand one 
.tenth of the actual produce, which is reckoned 
equal to one fifth of the clear profit. It is be- 
| lieved that there is no tax ſo diſcouraging to 
agriculture, or which gives ſuch frequent occa- 
fion to fraud and litigation.— In Scotland this is 
happily prevented. For though tithes may be 
exacted there, yet an improver has it in his 
power to value them before any improvement is 
made; and though he ſhould afterwards raiſe | 
his land to twenty times its former value, yet 
his tithes remain invariable, and are for ever 

afterwards paid according to his fixed valuation. 
This, and the exemption from poors ra 9 4 
appear to be the Chief cauſes * land of 
| ſame 
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ſame quality lets for a conſiderably higher ron 
in Scotland than in England. 


I proceed now to conſider whether, accotd= 
ing to the* ſpirit of this act impoſing the land 
tax, there be not other ſubjects, in a manner 
untouched; from which a revenue might be 
raiſed, not liable to the above GIL 2 


LD... By what is called the land tax 4A - 
te it was intended that ftock ſhould be taxed in 
* the ſame proportion as land. When the tax 
on land was at four ſhillings in the pound, 
« jt was intended that ſtock ſhould be taxed at 
* one fifth of the ſuppoſed intereſt,” This, it 
is allowed, would have been a very high and 
oppreſſive tax; and, if; it had been rigidly exact - 
ed, muſt have produced very bad effects. But 1 
think it may be ſhewn, that inftead of raifing 
20 per cent. as was intended, on the intereſt of 
ſtock, government at preſent receives almoſt 
nothing, which appears equally unreaſonable, 
It is ſaid that, when the land tax was impoſed, 
it was divided between the Cn nd the = \ 
principal towns; each town, or pariſh in a town, 
paying a certain proportion, according to the 


9 See Wealth of Nations, vol, LY p. 296. vo. : 
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valuation then made; the value of the ſtock of 
each proprietor being eſtimated according to his 
houſe rent. There was beſides this, in ſome 
towns, a ſmall tax laid on ſtock in trade; but 
the valuation of both theſe is now ſo low, that 
it is thought, if the r part of the land in 
England is not rated at half, the ſtock in Eng- 
land is not rated at the fiftieth part of its value. 
Even at firſt, the tax on ſtock was inferior 
to that on land, being on only at 2s. and 6d. 
or 28. and 8d. on the annual rent, while that on 
land was at 4s. in © cages Here then, it 
is ſaid, is a tax on money, according to the 
original ſpirit of the law; becauſe the houſe 2 
man poſſeſſes is in general proportioned to his 
wealth. But a little attention to the ſubject will 
diſcover the fallacy of this reaſoning. 


If, when the land tax was firſt impoſed, the 
valuation in the country was very unequal, it 
was no leſs ſo in towns; ſome from the be- 
gining paying a much greater proportion than 
others. This unequal aſſeſſment, it is probable, 
aroſe from the ſame cauſe in both; namely, 
from their being rated net ſo much according 
to their real worth, as according to what they 
paid in the times of ſubſidies and monthly aſſeſſ- 
ments. moe 


But 
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But further, if the valuation in the country is 
daily becoming more unequal by the ſtationary 
value of ſome lands, and the. bigh increaſed 


value of others, this inequality is become ſtill 


greater in towns. In old pariſhes, where the 


rents were formerly high, they ſtill pay accord- 


ing to the firſt valuation, though the rent of the 


pariſh be fallen ſince that time. In other pa- 
riſhes, where both the number and value of 
houſes are increaſed, perhaps twenty fold, they 


pay no more than when the valuation was firſt. 


made. This is remarkably the caſe i in London. 


It is ſaid that the pariſh of St. Giles's, by the 
fall of houſe rent, pays between five and fix 


ſhillings a pound, while the pariſh of Mary-le- 
bone pays only four pence. Now, if it was 


true that a monied man, (by whom J mean one 


whoſe chief property is in money, and not in 


land,) paid for his ſtock by the tax he paid on 


his houſe, it would follow that the inhabitants 
St. Giles's paid fifteen times more than the 


inhabitants of Mary-le-bone. 


But it is a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that a 
monied man, who pays even the higheſt tax in 


St. Giles's, pays in any proportion to the value 


of his money. Let us ſuppoſe the aſſeſſment in 


2 town pariſh to be fix pence in the pound on 


en | bouſe 
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houſe rent, yet this is not in propostion to the 
fix pence in thepound on land rent. It is be- 
lieved that a/ perſon living in a town, who is 


worth 1000 J. per annum, ariſing from the inte- 


reſt of money, will be very well ſatisfied with a 
houſe for which he pays fiſty pounds rent. For. 


this he pays only one pound five, while the 


gentleman of landed property pays twenty five 
pounds, In this view I am well founded in ſay- 
ing that the tax on money is almoſt nothing. 


Even ſuppoſing houſe rent paid fix ſhillings, as 


in St. Giles's, he pays only fifteen pounds, which 


1s but one and a half per cent. on his annual 


revenue. But further, even where this high tax 


is paid, it falls not on the poſſeſſor, but on the 


Proprietor. The landlord may indeed charge 


of additional rent as much as other pariſhes in the 
neighbourhood pay on account of the tax, but 
he cannot charge more, otherwiſe he would not 
get a tenant. But, beſides all this, the aſſeſſment 
on houſes cannot be properly reckoned a tax 
on money. If it were ſo, a gentlemen who has 


no money at intereſt, but comes tp ſpend his 


land rent in a town, ſhould not pay it, becauſe 


he has already paid his land tax; yet it is known 
that he pays as much as perhaps a richer man, 


who pays not a farthing of 


land tax. 


. 


Having 
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Having ſhewn ther it was evidently the in- 
tention of the law, that ſtock in money, as well 
as land, ſhould be taxed. It may be aſked, 
whence comes it that it neither is, or ever Was. 
taxed ? Dr. Blackſtone juſtly obſerves, that 

moveables were formerly a different, and 
much leſs conſiderable thing than they are at 

| this day. In ancient times, it was not lawful 

to take intereſt ; a tax, therefore, could not be 
laid on what did not exiſt. Even aſter intereſt 
was allowed, the quantity of money in the king- 
dom was very inconfiderable until the reign of 
Henry VII. land being then almoſt the only 
property. Since his time, a mighty change has 
gradually taken place. By the introduction of 
manufactures, and the increaſe of trade, pro- 
digious ſums of money have flowed into the 
country, ſo that the moveable ftock now in the 
kingdom may be reckoned equal, perhaps ſu- 
perior in value, to the landed 3 * 


— 


vi il 1 part of this; ens be Gd: i already 
taxed; namely, almoſt all the ſtock laid out on 
manufactures and trade, by the taxes laid upon 
exports and imports, and on various goods manu- 
factured, by which the land is eaſed of the tax 

which otherwiſe muſt have been laid on it. T his | 

is allowed, The ſtock laid ont in this way is 
"—_— ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently taxed, perhaps already higher than 
it ſhould be, for the intereſt of the country. 
But, beſide this, it is known that there are very 
large ſums laid out, not on trade or manufaQures, 
but on intereſt. This ſtock, it is ſaid, ſhould be 
taxed, and the tax paid, not by the borrowers, 
but by the lenders;_who,-it is believed, are in 
general better able to pay than the manufacturer, 
the merchant, or the man of landed property. 


To this it is objected, that the intereſt of money 
is a much leſs proper ſubject of direct taxation 
than the rent of land: Firſt, becauſe the de 
and value of land, which any man poſſeſſes, can- 
not be ſecret, and may be eafily aſcertained; 
whereas, the amount of his capital muſt almoſt 


always be a ſecret, and is liable to continued 


variations. A tax on ſtock would expoſe the 
proprietors to an intolerable inquiſition into pri- 
vate circumſtances, A ſecond objection to ta- 

ing ſtock is, that a proprietor of ſtock is properly 

aà citizen of the world, and is not attached necef- 
ſarily, like a proprietor of land, to any particu- 
lar country. That if he foufſd himſelf burdened 
with an inquiſitorial and oppreſſive tax, he 
would abandon that country where he was taxed, 
and carry his money to another; which would 
| 3 * Put 


* 
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put an end to that induſtry which, his money 
maintained. 8 


The firſt objection may be obviated by the 
tax being ſo laid on, that-there ſhould not be the 
ſmalleſt occaſion, either to aſcertain the property 


of the money lender, or to make the leaſt i in- 
quiry into his private circumſtances. Thus, : 


ſuppoſing it was thought reaſonable. to tax the 


intereſt of money at two and a half per cent. 
which, by the bye, is not above a third part of 
what land, even at its preſent low valuation, 


pays in general. This may be eaſily done by 


obliging the lender to grant his receipt on a 
ſtamp, for which he ſhall pay a ſum to the N 


ſtamp- office, equal to the. tax. For example: : 
If he gives a receipt for a year's intereſt, on 2 
pill or bond, to the amount of gol. the receipt 


muſt be granted for the ſame on a ſtamp which 


coſts two ſhillings and fix-pence. If for 1001. 
on a ſtamp for which he pays five ſhillings, and 


| Io on in proportion to the ſum lent. - Here his 
and the borrower's, circumſtances remain as 


ſecret as ever. The ſtamps may be bought by 
a ſervant, withbut any perſon, except the lender 
and borrower, knowing for whom they are in- 


tended. To ſecure this tax to government, every 
receipt for intereſt may be declared null without 


. ; | ſuch 
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ſuch a ſtamp; and to ſecure the payment of the 
tax by the lender, let it be a forfeiture of the 
| ſum to the informer, if the borrower be required 
to pay 1 1 1 


© Here an apparent difficulty occurs, viz. that 
if a tax be laid on all bills, there would be a heavy 


burden on trade, as it is known that many mer- 


_ cantile tranſactions are carried on by nieans of 


bills granted, payable at ſhort dates. And 
again, if they were excepted from the tax, 
money lenders would readily take the advantage 
of the exception ſo as to defeat, almoſt entirely, 
the purpoſe of it. But, if ſuch a tax was to be 


ſeriouſly thought of, it would be an eaſy matter 


to throw in ſuch clauſes as to mark the diſtinc- 


tion between bills granted folely for the purpoſes. 
of mercantile tranſactions, and bills merely for 


money lent; and to impoſe a penalty on ſuch 
money lenders as ventured to evade the tax under 
ſuch a Pretext. 


As to the ſecond objection, it will not be ad- 
mitted that a perſon, whoſe whole property is in 
moveable ſtock, is a mere citizen of the world, 
unconcerned in the welfare of the country where 
his ſtock is. On the contrary, he is, if poſſible, 
more intereſted in the ſafety of that country, 

| than 
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than even the perſon of landed property; be- 
cauſe, any great national misfortune would ex- 5 
7 poſe his moveable ſtock to a greater danger of 
being loſt, than if his property were in land. 
A Britiſh merchant, for example, who ſends a 
cargo of goods, on credit, to an iſland in the 
' Weſt-Indies, is, in fact, more intereſted in the 
welfare of that iſland than a perſon who has an 
equal value of land in it. In the event of an in- . 
vaſion, his whole property might be irrecover- 
ably loſt. Therefore the Britiſh merchant 
willingly contributes for the defence of theſe 
iſlands. It is the ſame with money lent 1 in any 
country. The lender of money is no leſs inter- 
efted, and ought, in juſtice, to pay as much for - 
N as hs landed proprietor, | 


It; is faid he may carry his money to another 
country, whereas the other cannot carry his 
land. True, he cannot carry away his land, 
but he may ſell it; and in moſt caſes more 
eatily and, in a ſhorter time than the other 
can collect his money lent on bond or mortgage. 
This is ſo much the caſe, that the various taxes 
and burdens laid on land have inclined numbers 
to ſell their eſtates, and lay out their money on 
intereſt, where they find. a larger | and more 
certain return. 


f It 
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It is allowed, that if a very burdenſome tax 

was laid on the intereſt of money, ſo high as 
one fifth, or twenty per cent. as was at firſt pro- 4 
poled, the money lender might be tempted to 
carry his money out of the country ; but if only 
the fortieth part, or two and a half per cent. 
was laid on it, the tax is ſo ſmall that it would 
not be ſenſibly felt; ſo that, after paying it, he 
could ſcarcely expect to make more by lending 
it elſewhere, 7 4 RR 


How much this tax might produce it is im- 
_ poſſible to ſay, but in the preſent ſtate of the 
country, when there is ſo much money lent 
and borrowed for the purpoſes of commerce, 
manufactures and the improvement of land, it 
would certainly produce a very large ſum. 
And if money be wanted for the exigencies of 
government, I have never heard any reaſon that 


ſatisfies me why it ſhould not be impoſed. 
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